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Editorials 


ANNIVERSARY  The  100th  anniversary  year  for  this 
PAST  quarterly  is  past  and  there  has  been  very 

encouraging  recognition  of  the  unique 
history  and  ministry  of  the  magazine.  We  are  grateful  for 
every  word  of  commendation.  Especial  notice  has  been  given 
in  almost  every  editorial  of  the  present  specific  field  into 
which  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  entered,  namely,  that  of  offer¬ 
ing  connected  and  systematic  courses  of  study  and  reading 
for  those  who  desire  seriously  to  progress  in  the  things  of 
God.  We  know  of  no  other  effort  of  this  kind.  Many  maga¬ 
zines  have  and  do  offer  well-prepared  articles  on  a  great 
variety  of  themes  and  this  ministry  serves  a  good  purpose; 
but  every  well-informed  educator  knows  that  nothing  can 
be  substituted  for  systematic  and  orderly  consideration  of 
any  great  field  of  investigation.  The  Centennial  year  with 
its  unusual  publicity  for  the  journal  has  enlisted  many  new 
subscribers;  yet  there  are  thousands  of  sincere  ministers 
and  Bible  students  who  do  not  know  of  the  opportunity 
which  this  magazine  provides.  Nothing  ever  equals  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness  the  sincere  commendation  of  the  magazine  to 
others  by  those  who  are  being  benefited  by  it.  This  might 
be  undertaken  as  a  Christian  service  in  behalf  of  those  who 
need  the  quarterly.  It  need  not  be  left  on  the  low  lines  of 
merely  building  a  subscription  list. 

^  ^  ^ 

CONGRESS  ON  A  notable  week  has  been  spent  in  the 
PROPHECY  great  city  of  New  York  when  upwards  of 
twenty-five  of  America’s  well-prepared 
teachers  and  preachers  have  expounded  the  prophetic  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Congress  was  the  second 
annual  and  was  arranged  by  the  American  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  to  the  Jews  with  headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
The  sessions  were  held  all  day  and  evening  for  eight  days 
in  the  spacious  Calvary  Baptist  Church. 
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The  present  emphasis  upon  prophecy  is  not  only  timely 
in  view  of  tragic  and  unprecedented  world-conditions,  but  is 
significant  as  well.  A  distinct  word  was  given  Daniel  respect¬ 
ing  the  sealing  of  prophecy  until  the  end  of  time.  The  im¬ 
plication  is  that  prophecy  will  be  unsealed  when  that  time 
shall  come.  Thoughtless  men  have  intimated  that  only  specu¬ 
lative  and  unstable  minds  are  devoted  to  divine  prediction. 
This  is  not  true,  though  prophecy  has  always  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  uninformed  people.  Since  prediction  is  as  definitely 
a  part  of  the  Sacred  Text  as  history  or  any  other  theme,  it 
becomes  men  of  learning  and  stability  to  dwell  much  on  these 
great  predicted  events  which  are  evidently  soon  to  come 
to  pass.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  Congress  was  the  large 
number  of  preachers  who  were  in  attendance.  This  is  a 
good  omen.  The  Dallas  Seminary  furnished  from  its  faculty 
three  of  the  lecturers  and  could  easily  have  furnished  as 
many  more.  This  fact  but  reflects  the  truth  that  the  whole 
Bible  is  included  in  a  Systematic  Theology  which  is  premil- 
lennial  and  dispensational.  All  the  great  themes  of  the 
Bible,  including  prophecy,  are  given  most  serious  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  class  rooms  of  this  Seminary.  Naturally  the 
faculty  is  selected  with  a  view  to  its  ability  to  instruct  in 
these  themes  and  they  and  the  alumni  are  well  prepared  to 
teach  every  portion  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 


“THE  BIBLE  IN  The  careful  student  of  the  New  Testa- 
THE  HANDS  OF  mentScripturescannot  helpbut  beforce- 
ITS  CREATORS”  fully  impressed  with  certain  strains  of 

prediction  that  run  through  the  eschato¬ 
logical  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Olivet  Dis¬ 
course  of  our  Lord,  recorded  in  Matthew  24,  26,  Mark  13, 
and  Luke  21,  warnings  are  given  for  a  coming  day  against 
misleaders,  “false  prophets,”  and  false  Christs.  Paul  in 
writing  his  Second  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  speaks  of 
“false  apostles”  who  are  able  to  fashion  themselves  into 
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“apostles  of  Christ,”  and  writes  of  ministers  of  Satan  who 
cunningly  transform  themselves  into  “ministers  of  right¬ 
eousness.”  Timothy  is  admonished  by  the  same  apostle  to 
take  cognizance  that  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Church  age 
there  will  be  seducing  spirits,  doctrines  of  demons,  and 
hypocritical  liars.  The  Apostle  John  is  no  less  diligent  to 
make  known  to  his  readers  the  deceitfulness  of  coming  false 
prophets  who  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  Antichrist.  Even 
in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  he  is  constrained  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  denounce  self-styled  apostles  who  have  been  found 
false  by  the  Ephesian  Christians.  Peter  forewarns  of  false 
prophets  and  false  teachers  who  will  bring  in  destructive 
heresies,  while  Jude,  desirous  of  writing  of  our  common 
salvation,  is  constrained  to  caution  against  men  who  come 
in  secretly,  ungodly  men,  who  turn  the  grace  of  God  into 
lasciviousness.  Why  such  emphasis  upon  this  theme  and 
why  such  reiteration  on  every  hand?  Why,  even  at  his  part¬ 
ing  with  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus  Paul  testified  to  them 
of  grievous  wolves  that  would  enter  in  among  the  flock. 
There  is  ample  justification  for  this  phenomenon.  The  Spirit 
of  God  would  by  every  mention  of  these  false  prophets  guard 
the  people  of  God  now  from  the  awful  deluge  of  lies  and 
perversions  which  Satan  has  spued  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  A  recent  example.  The  Bible  in  the  Hands 
of  its  Creators,  is  especially  in  mind. 

This  work  appeared  in  April,  1943,  written  in  Jerusalem 
and  published  in  New  York.  Our  attention  was  first  called 
to  it  in  the  spring  of  1943  by  a  university  professor  whose 
colleague  had  sent  for  the  literature,  in  response  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement,  and  who  requested  us  to  give  an  estimate  of  it. 
At  that  time  by  a  very  hasty  and  superficial  survey  of  the 
advertising  material  we  concluded  that  the  work  was  unre¬ 
liable  from  the  standpoint  of  Hebrew  language  and  gram¬ 
mar,  given  to  a  certain  mysticism,  and  favorable  to  the  error 
of  Anglo-Israelism.  Recently,  while  ministering  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  a  former  student,  our  attention  was  called  by  him 
to  this  work,  especially  its  references  to  our  blessed  Lord. 
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We  determined  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  work  for  careful 
investigation,  and  have  been  able  to  examine  it  closely. 

The  author,  a  Moses  Guibbory,  was  born  in  Russia  and 
came  to  Palestine  in  the  year  5685  (Jewish  calendar,  1925 
our  reckoning)  and  from  5687  he  began  to  call  on  the  name 
of  Isaiah  (the  name  of  Jehovah)  “in  the  place  known  as 
the  Cave  of  the  Sanhedrin  .  .  .  within  the  limits  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  northern  side  .  .  The  manuscript  for  this  “bible” 
was  completed  in  Jerusalm  in  April,  1934  but  publication 
was  delayed  until  1943.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
Rabbi  David  Horowitz,  called  “His  Secretary  At  His  Left,” 
who  brought  it  to  America  and  who,  together  with  Joseph 
J.  Weed  and  Boake  Carter,  forms  the  Society  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Hands  of  its  Creators.  The  work  purports  to  give 
“Biblical  Facts  as  They  Are.”  That  it  is  tinged  with  Anglo- 
Israelism  is  clear  from  the  statement  that  Ephraim  is  the 
English  nation  (p.  1876). 

The  book  consists  of  five  parts  called  books.  Each  page 
has  the  Hebrew  text  at  the  right  of  the  page  and  the  English 
at  the  left.  It  contains  1979  pages,  ten  and  one  quarter 
inches  by  about  seven  inches.  In  the  first  book  the  writer 
deals  with  the  concept  of  God  adducing  that  there  are  many 
true  Gods;  that  Jehovah,  God,  speaks  of  another  Jehovah, 
God,  besides  Himself  but  of  the  same  degree;  that  Jehovah 
the  Last  must  be  sought  for.  In  book  two  he  proceeds  to 
find  out  whether  Jehovah  the  Last  is  God  or  Satan,  Jehovah 
or  Azazel,  Moses  or  Jesus,  or  perhaps  another.  The  third 
book  deals  with  the  generations  from  Terah  to  Yinnoin- 
Zoth  (Eve),  then  the  interchanging  and  transformation  of 
the  cosmos.  The  fourth  book — “In  the  Footsteps  of  the 
Interchanging** — ogives  ramblings  on  the  Person  of  God,  as, 
for  instance,  “God  is  simultaneously  male  and  female.**  The 
fifth  book  is  called  Deuteronomy  and  discusses  the  Oral 
Law,  concluding  with  a  final  word  of  entreaty  to  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  making  clear  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Hands  of  its  Creators. 

It  is  clear,  first  of  all,  that  Moses  Guibbory  blasphem- 
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ously  claims  to  be  God  Himself.  The  name  Guibbory  is 
taken  from  the  Hebrew  words  “the  Mighty  God”  of  Isaiah 
9:6.  Hear  his  own  words:  “El  Gibbor,  unto  Moses  Jah  Je¬ 
hovah  (p.  1876)”  and  “whether  you  wish  to  or  not,  you 
will  have  to  conclude  even  this,  that  Moses  Guibbory,  the 
author  of  this  Book,  is  God  Jah  Jehovah  the  Aehyeh  the 
Last,  the  God  of  the  fathers  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  the 
great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible  God,  Creator  of  the  heav¬ 
ens  and  the  earth”  (p.  1875).  According  to  Guibbory,  since 
God  claimed  to  be  “I  Shall  Be  That  I  Shall  Be”  (Exod. 
3:14),  He  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  differ¬ 
ent  persons.  He  appeared  in  the  person  of  Joseph  of  old, 
who  is  expressly  called  God  in  this  “bible”  (page  674). 
What  a  terrifying  age  this  is  in  which  we  live,  an  age 
which  can  produce  such  blood-curdling  phenomena  as  a 
Father  Divine  and  a  Moses  Jah  Jehovah!  Is  it  not  clearer 
now  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  skeptical,  how  a  mortal 
man  will  sit  in  the  temple  of  God  setting  himself  forth  as 
God?  (2  Thessalonians  2:4) 

Sufficient  has  already  been  intimated  as  to  the  virus  of 
the  work,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  Our  blessed  Lord  is  ex¬ 
pressly  called  Satan.  On  pages  1506-7  we  note:  “Jesus  is 
the  Satan  whom  the  Christians,  in  all  their  denominations 
and  sects,  have  all  the  time,  for  over  nineteen  hundred  years, 
worshipped  as  their  saviour-god  .  .  .  We  can  learn  that  in 
speaking  there  about  the  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  Isaiah 
chiefly  alludes  thereby  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who,  by 
origin,  was  Rahab,  the  mate  of  Chattath  the  original  Satan, 
...  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  too  is  one  of  the  gods  of 
Christianity,  inasmuch  as  only  now,  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  revealing  in  this  Book  of  mine  all  the  secrets  of  the 
Bible  pertaining  to  this  matter,  do  we  definitely  destroy  aU 
the  foundations  of  Christianity  [italics  ours]  without  leaving 
it  even  the  least  possibility  of  any  kind  of  rectification.” 
In  speaking  of  .  Matthew  16:13-23  and  the  fact  that  Christ 
said  to  Peter,  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,”  he  writes 
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(p.  1532) :  “It  is  incumbent  upon  them  [that  is,  Christians] 
to  call  Jesus  too  by  the  name  ‘Satan,'  so  that,  in  any  event, 
just  as  his  successor  [meaning  Peter],  thus  Jesus  too  is  the 
Satan."  Could  blasphemy  be  more  unbounded  than  this? 

But  the  blessed  and  holy  birth  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
shamefully  treated.  He  states:  “The  origin  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus  was  not  in  Jewish  seed,  but  in  the  seed  of  the  Chalde¬ 
ans,  namely,  that  just  as  his  father,  thus  also  the  mother  of 
Jesus  was  not  a  daughter  of  Israel  but  a  daughter  of  the 
Chaldeans,  a  daughter  of  Babylon  even  as  an  ordinary  Jew 
could  they  not  have  accepted  him  after  he  had  openly  said 
of  himself  that  he  had  no  begetting  father.  For,  in  that  he, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  denied  that  he  was  born  of  a  corporeal 
father  he  introduced  his  own  mother  before  them  as  a  harlot 
who  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  she  was  already  espoused 
to  a  man,  had  the  impudence,  notwithstanding  this,  to  give 
birth  to  a  son  by  another  and  who  together  with  his  original 
father,  was  deserving  of  death"  (pages  1509-1511).  The 
Cross  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  a  Satanic  idol,  and  the  resur¬ 
rection,  of  course,  is  denied.  In  comparing  Jesus'  death  to 
that  of  Jezebel,  he  notes  that  at  least  the  palms  of  her 
hands  and  her  feet  remained,  but  nothing  of  Jesus  was 
saved. 

The  conclusion  of  the  work  gives  elaborate  details  on 
how  the  book  came  to  be  written,  who  are  its  chief  leaders, 
and  the  manner  in  which  authority  was  vested  in  them.  To 
those  who  would  know  more  of  this  movement  the  invitation 
is  given  (pp.  1872,  1873) :  “Go  up  to  the  place  which  I, 
Jehovah,  have  chosen  since  antiquity,  unto  Jerusalem,  and 
there  confront  Me,  Moses  God  Jehovah  the  Last,  or  My 
Angel  Michael,  the  High  Priest,  Chachan  Baruch  ben  Samuel 
Mizrachi,  Rabbi  of  the  Kurdistan  Jewish  Congregation  in 
Jerusalem,  whom  I,  Moses,  God  Jah  Jehovah  the  Last,  the 
author  of  this  Book,  anointed  as  High  Priest  for  ever  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  Fifth,  which  is  the  month  of  Av,  in 
the  year  5692  [1932],  at  My  dwelling,  which  was  then  in 
Gibeath  Sha'ul,  in  the  presence  of  David  Horowitz,  Mrs. 
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Rebecca  Perlman,  Amathyah,  the  wife  of  the  Anointer, 
Abraham  Joseph  Mejrir,  Aba  Levi,  and  Ezra  Maslavi,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  informed  as  to  how  to  act  with 
relation  to  everything  hidden  from  them;  or,  if  there  be 
no  possibility  to  approach  Jerusalem  directly,  let  them  con¬ 
front  My  Angel  Gabriel,  David  Horowitz,  wherever  he  may 
be,  who  was  anointed  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  Third, 
which  is  the  month  of  Si  wan,  in  the  year  5692  [1932],  in 
the  same  place  and  in  the  presence  of  the  same  eyewitnesses, 
by  the  same  Moses,  God  Jah  Jehovah  the  Last,  to  sit  for¬ 
ever  on  the  throne  of  David  his  father  as  Messiah  the 
Prince.” 

This  “bible”  is  sanctioned  neither  by  official  Jewry  nor 
official  non-Jewry,  though  there  are  Jews  and  Gentiles 
prominent  in  the  Society.  As  a  matter  of  fact  (judging  from 
his  own  statement)  Guibbory  sent  in  the  year  1931  one  of 
his  messengers  to  the  chief  rabbis  of  Jerusalm,  Rabbi  Abra¬ 
ham  Isaac  ha-Cohen  Kook  and  Rabbi  Sonnenfeld  (who, 
though  not  Christians,  can  be  certainly  classed  as  pious 
Jews),  but  from  all  appearance  had  no  word  or  encourage¬ 
ment  from  them.  That  it  could  bring  a  prominently  known 
radio  broadcaster  under  its  spell  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
is  one  of  its  chief  sponsors,  speaks  much  for  its  enticing 
power.  The  book  is  a  lively  product  of  Satan,  the  enemy  of 
God,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Bible.  The  faithful 
pastor  must  warn  his  flock  against  such  strong  delusion,  and 
the  obedient  sheep  will  assuredly  not  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  strangers  and  such  deceivers,  who  create  a  “bible”  of 
their  own  to  mislead  and  seduce  men  from  faith  in  the 
blessed  Savior.  Let  us  heed  the  multiplied  warnings  of  the 
New  Testament  and  beware! 


Charles  Lee  Feinberg. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Author’s  note:  In  this  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  one  more  article, 
of  several  yet  to  come  on  Anthropology,  appears.  This  theme  is  a  study 
of  one  of  Systematic  Theology’s  most  complex  and  difficult  fields  of 
discipline.  The  material  is  drawn  from  the  Bible  and  is  vital  to  the 
right  understanding  of  man,  the  highest  of  God’s  earthly  creations. 

III.  MAN’S  ESTATE  AT  CREATION 
2.  The  Immaterial  Part  of  Man. 

c.  The  Derivation  and  Perpetuation  of  the  Immaterial 
Part  of  Man. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  truth  relative  to  the  origin 
of  the  immaterial  part  of  the  first  man ;  it  being  revealed  that 
he  became  a  living  soul  by  the  divine  in-breathing  of  lives. 
The  problem  which  now  arises  is  concerned  with  generation 
or  perpetuation  of  human  life.  The  divine  plan  for  humanity 
is  that  two  original  beings — ^male  and  female — should  “be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth”  (Gen.  1:28). 
It  is  thus  indicated  that  to  Adam  and  Eve,  as  to  their  pos¬ 
terity,  procreative  power  is  given  which  not  only  generates 
the  body  of  their  offspring,  but  accounts  directly  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  their  immaterial  natures.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
varying  theories  advanced — three  in  all — ^as  to  the  origin  of 
the  immaterial  part  of  each  member  of  the  Adamic  race. 
These  theories  call  for  consideration. 

(1)  The  pre-existence  theory. 

The  advocates  of  this  hypothesis  claim  on  rational  grounds 
and  quite  apart  from  Biblical  authority  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  derivation  of  the  immaterial  part  of 
man — whether  created  or  eternally  existent — ,  it  is  subject 
to  reincarnation  or  transmigration  from  one  embodiment — 
extending  to  the  lowest  forms  of  creature  life — ^to  another. 

(8) 
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This  theory,  though  embraced  with  various  modifications  by 
men  who  could  avail  themselves  of  Biblical  truth,  owes  its 
origin  wholly  to  heathen  philosophy.  It  is  a  leading  tenet  of 
Hinduism  and  is  represented  in  modern  form  by  Theosophy. 
An  early  theory  assigned  a  human  soul  to  the  pre-existent 
Christ.  Of  this  system  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  asserts : 
'Tn  theology,  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  had  a  human 
soul  which  existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world — ^the  first 
and  most  perfect  of  created  things — and  subsisted,  prior  to 
His  human  birth,  in  union  with  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Godhead.  It  was  this  human  soul  which  suffered  the  pain 
and  sorrow  described  in  the  Gospels.  The  chief  exposition  of 
this  doctrine  is  that  of  Dr.  Watts  (Worfes,  v.  274,  etc.)  ;  it  has 
received  little  support.  In  a  wider  form  the  doctrine  has 
been  applied  to  men  in  general — ^namely,  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Creation  God  created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which  were 
subsequently  as  a  punishment  for  ill-doing  incarnated  in  phys¬ 
ical  bodies  till  discipline  should  render  them  fit  for  spiritual 
existence.  Supporters  of  this  doctrine,  the  Pre-existants  or 
Pre-existiani,  are  found  as  early  as  the  2nd  century,  among 
them  being  Justin  Martyr  and  Origen  (q.v.),  and  the  idea  not 
only  belongs  to  metempsychosis  and  mysticism  generally,  but 
is  widely  prevalent  in  Oriental  thought.  It  was  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  640,  but  has  frequently 
reappeared  in  modern  thought  (c/.  Wordsworth's  Intimations 
of  Immortality)  being  in  fact  the  natural  correlative  of  a 
belief  in  immortality.”’  The  contention  that  human  life  has 
pre-existed  lends  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  conscious 
life  continues  after  death.  It  thus  reflects  the  natural  desire 
of  the  human  heart  for  unending  existence.  The  following 
from  Dr.  William  G.  T.  Shedd's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine 
is  a  clear  analysis  of  this  system:  “The  theory  of  Pre-exist¬ 
ence  teaches  that  all  human  souls  were  created  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  creation, — not  that  of  this  world  simply,  but  of  all 
worlds.  All  finite  spirits  were  made  simultaneously,  and 
prior  to  the  creation  of  matter.  The  intellectual  universe 
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precedes  the  sensible  universe.  The  souls  of  men,  conse¬ 
quently,  existed  before  the  creation  of  Adam.  The  pre-exist¬ 
ent  life  was  Pre-Adamite.  Men  were  angelic  spirits  at  first. 
Because  of  their  apostasy  in  the  angelic  sphere,  they  were 
transferred,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sin,  into  material 
bodies  in  this  mundane  sphere,  and  are  now  passing  through 
a  disciplinary  process,  in  order  to  be  restored,  all  of  them 
without  exception,  to  their  pre-existent  and  angelic  condition. 
These  bodies,  to  which  they  are  joined,  come  into  existence  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  physical  propagation;  so  that  the 
sensuous  and  material  part  of  human  nature  has  no  existence 
previous  to  Adam.  It  is  only  the  rational  and  spiritual  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which  a  Pre-Adamite  life  is  asserted.”* 

Objections  to  this  theory  are  threefold,  namely,  (a)  the 
Scriptures  are  ignored,  though  in  his  usual  allegorizing 
method,  Origen,  who  is  said  to  be  the  “sunrise  and  sunset”  of 
the  pre-existent  theory,  attempted  to  harmonize  his  ideas 
with  the  Word  of  God.  His  distortions  of  the  Bible  leave 
little  semblance  of  its  plain  teachings,  (b)  The  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is  discredited,  though  the  fact  of  sin  is  recog¬ 
nized.  And  (c)  there  is  no  proof  for  the  theory. 

(2)  The  creation  theory. 

Creationism — the  present  theme,  and  Traducianism — ^yet 
to  be  considered — ,  are  doctrines  related  to  the  origin  of  the 
immaterial  part  of  man  which,  though  defended  by  men  of 
equal  orthodoxy,  are  widely  different  even  to  the  point  of  con¬ 
tradiction.  Creationism  teaches  that  God  creates  directly 
and  immediately  a  soul  and  spirit  for  each  body  at  the  time 
of  birth  and  that  only  the  body  is  generated  by  human  par¬ 
ents.  Traducianism  teaches  that  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man 
are  generated  along  with  the  body.  The  question  is  not  au¬ 
thoritatively  determined  and  when  good  men  differ  so  widely 
it  is  usually  due  to  a  lack  of  decisive  testimony  from  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  Creationism  was  largely  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
the  Eastern  division  while  Traducianism  was  the  accepted 
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doctrine  of  the  Western  division.  The  issue  has  always  been 
one  of  personal  opinion  and  not  a  basis  for  theological  order 
and  separation.  Nevertheless,  great  issues  are  involved.  At 
once  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  implicated  as  well  as  the  whole 
field  of  truth  relative  to  the  transmission  of  original  sin,  and 
heredity. 

Of  two  great  theologians  of  more  modern  times — Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  and  Dr.  William  Shedd — ,  though  equally  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology.  Dr.  Hodge  con¬ 
tends  for  Creationism  and  Dr.  Shedd  for  Traducianism.  The 
plan  to  be  pursued  in  this  discussion  is  to  quote  somewhat 
at  length  from  each  of  these  worthy  men  under  the  statement 
here  given  of  the  doctrine  which  they  espouse.  Following 
that,  some  general  remarks  will  be  in  order. 

Dr.  Hodge  writes:  “The  common  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  especially  of  the  Reformed  theologians,  has  ever  been 
that  the  soul  of  the  child  is  not  generated  or  derived  from  the 
parents,  but  that  it  is  created  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
God.  The  arguments  generally  urged  in  favour  of  this  view 
are, — 

“1.  That  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  prevailing  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  original  account  of  the 
creation  there  is  a  marked  distinction  made  between  the  body 
and  the  soul.  The  one  is  from  the  earth,  the  other  from  God. 
This  distinction  is  kept  up  throughout  the  Bible.  The  body 
and  soul  are  not  only  represented  as  different  substances,  but 
also  as  having  different  origins.  The  body  shall  return  to 
dust,  says  the  wise  man,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it. 
Here  the  origin  of  the  soul  is  represented  as  different  from 
and  higher  than  that  of  the  body.  The  former  is  from  God  in 
a  sense  in  which  the  latter  is  not.  In  like  manner  God  is  said 
to  form  ‘the  spirit  of  man  within  him*  (Zech.  xii.  1) ;  to  give 
‘breath  unto  the  people  upon*  the  earth,  ‘and  spirit  to  them 
that  walk  therein.*  (Is.  xlii.  6.)  This  language  nearly  agrees 
with  the  account  of  the  original  creation,  in  which  God  is  said 
to  have  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  to  indicate  that 
the  soul  is  not  earthy  or  material,  but  had  its  origin  imme¬ 
diately  from  God.  Hence  He  is  called  ‘God  of  the  spirits  of 
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all  flesh/  (Num.  xvi.  22.)  It  could  not  well  be  said  that  He 
is  God  of  the  bodies  of  all  men.  The  relation  in  which  the 
soul  stands  to  God  as  its  God* and  creator  is  very  different 
from  that  in  which  the  body  stands  to  Him.  And  hence  in 
Heb.  xii.  9,  it  is  said,  ‘We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which 
corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence :  shall  we  not  much 
rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live?' 
The  obvious  antithesis  here  presented  is  between  those  who 
are  the  fathers  of  our  bodies  and  Him  who  is  the  Father  of 
our  spirits.  Our  bodies  are  derived  from  our  earthly  parents, 
our  souls  are  derived  from  God.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  familiar  use  of  the  word  flesh,  where  it  is  contrasted, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,  with  the  soul.  Paul  speaks 
of  those  who  had  not  ‘seen  his  face  in  the  flesh,'  of  ‘the  life 
he  now  lived  in  the  flesh.'  He  tells  the  Philippians  that  it 
was  needful  for  them  that  he  should  remain  ‘in  the  flesh ;'  he 
speaks  of  his  ‘mortal  flesh.'  The  Psalmist  says  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  ‘my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope,'  which  the  Apostle  explains 
to  mean  that  his  flesh  should  not  see  corruption.  In  all  these, 
and  in  a  multitude  of  similar  passages,  flesh  means  the  body, 
and  ‘fathers  of  our  flesh'  means  fathers  of  our  bodies.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  Scriptures  reveal  anything  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  their  authority  is  against  Traducianism  and  in  favour 
of  Creationism. 

“2.  Argument  from  the  Nature  of  the  Soul.  The  latter 
doctrine,  also,  is  clearly  most  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  is  admitted,  among  Christians,  to  be 
immaterial  and  spiritual.  It  is  indivisible.  The  traducian 
doctrine  denies  this  universally  acknowledged  truth.  It  as¬ 
serts  that  the  soul  admits  of  ‘separation  or  division  of  es¬ 
sence.'  On  the  same  ground  that  the  Church  universally 
rejected  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emanation  as  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  God  as  a  spirit,  it  has,  with  nearly  the 
same  unanimity,  rejected  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  admits 
of  division  of  substance.  This  is  so  serious  a  difficulty  that 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  ex  traduce  doctrine  endeavour 
to  avoid  it  by  denying  that  their  theory  assumes  any  such 
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separation  or  division  of  the  substance  of  the  soul.  But  this 
denial  avails  little.  The  soul  of  Adam  constitutes  our  souls. 
If  this  be  so,  then  either  humanity  is  a  general  essence  of 
which  individual  men  are  the  modes  of  existence,  or  what 
was  wholly  in  Adam  is  distributively,  partitively,  and  by 
separation,  in  the  multitude  of  his  descendants.  Derivation 
of  essence,  therefore,  does  imply,  and  is  generally  admitted  to 
imply,  separation  or  division  of  essence.  And  this  must  be 
so  if  numerical  identity  of  essence  in  all  mankind  is  assumed 
to  be  secured  by  generation  or  propagation. 

''3.  A  third  argument  in  favour  of  creationism  and 
against  traducianism  is  derived  from  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  He  was  very  man ;  He  had  a  true 
human  nature ;  a  true  body  and  a  rational  soul.  He  was  bom 
of  a  woman.  He  was,  as  to  his  fleph,  the  son  of  David.  He 
was  descended  from  the  fathers.  He  was  in  all  points  made 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  This  is  admitted  on  both 
sides.  But,  as  before  remarked  in  reference  to  realism,  this, 
on  the  theory  of  traducianism,  necessitates  the  conclusion 
that  Christas  human  nature  was  guilty  and  sinful.  We  are 
partakers  of  Adam’s  sin  both  as  to  guilt  and  pollution,  be¬ 
cause  the  same  numerical  essence  which  sinned  in  him  is  com¬ 
municated  to  us.  Sin,  it  is  said,  is  an  accident,  and  supposes 
a  substance  in  which  it  inheres,  or  to  which  it  pertains.  Com¬ 
munity  in  sin  supposes,  therefore,  community  of  essence.  If 
we  were  not  in  Adam  as  to  essence  we  did  not  sin  in  him, 
and  do  not  derive  a  corrupt  nature  from  him.  But,  if  we 
were  in  him  as  to  essence  then  his  sin  was  our  sin  both  as 
to  guilt  and  pollution.  This  is  the  argument  of  traducianists 
repeated  in  every  form.  But  they  insist  that  Christ  was  in 
Adam  as  to  the  substance  of  his  human  nature  as  truly  as 
we  were.  They  say  that  if  his  body  and  soul  were  not  derived 
from  the  body  and  soul  of  his  virgin  mother  he  was  no  true 
man,  and  cannot  be  the  redeemer  of  men.  What  is  true  of 
other  men  must,  consequently,  be  true  of  Him.  He  must, 
therefore,  be  as  much  involved  in  the  guilt  and  corruption  of 
the  apostasy  as  other  men.  It  will  not  do  to  affirm  and  deny 
the  same  thing.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  we  are 
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guilty  of  Adam’s  sin  because  we  are  partakers  of  his  essence, 
and  that  Christ  is  not  guilty  of  his  sin  nor  involved  in  its 
pollution,  although  He  is  a  partaker  of  his  essence.  If  par¬ 
ticipation  of  essence  involve  community  of  guilt  and  depravity 
in  the  one  case,  it  must  also  in  the  other.  As  this  seems  a 
legitimate  conclusion  from  the  traducian  doctrine,  and  as 
this  conclusion  is  anti-Christian  and  false,  the  doctrine  itself 
cannot  be  true.”® 

(3)  The  Traducian  theory. 

This  system  of  belief  avers  that  both  the  immaterial  and 
material  parts  of  man  are  propagated  by  human  generation. 
On  its  general  character.  Dr.  Shedd  writes:  “Traducianism 
applies  the  idea  of  species  to  both  body  and  soul.  Upon  the 
sixth  day,  God  created  two  human  individuals,  one  male  and 
one  female,  and  in  them  also  created  the  specific  psychico- 
physical  nature  from  which  all  the  subsequent  individuals  of 
the  human  family  are  procreated  both  psychically  and  physi¬ 
cally.  .  .  .  Creationism  confines  the  idea  of  species  to  the  body. 
In  this  respect,  it  agrees  with  the  theory  of  pre-existence ;  the 
difference  relating  only  to  the  time  when  the  soul  is  created. 
Creationism  and  pre-existence  both  alike  maintain  that  the 
human  soul  is  individual  only,  and  never  had  a  race-existence 
in  Adam.  The  creationist  holds  that  God  on  the  sixth  day 
created  two  human  individuals,  one  male  and  one  female,  and 
in  them  also  created  the  specific  physical  nature  from  which 
the  bodies  of  all  the  subsequent  individuals  were  procreated; 
the  soul  in  each  instance  being  a  new  creation  ex  nihilo,  and 
infused  into  the  propagated  body.  .  .  .  The  choice  must  be 
made  between  traducianism  and  creationism,  since  the  opinion 
that  man  as  to  his  soul  existed  before  Adam  has  no  support 
from  revelation.  The  Bible  plainly  teaches  that  Adam  was 
the  first  man;  and  that  all  finite  spirits  existing  before  him 
were  angels.  The  question  between  the  traducianist  and  the 
creationist  is  this:  When  God  created  the  first  two  human 
individuals,  Adam  and  Eve,  did  he  create  in  and  with  them 
the  invisible  substance  of  all  the  succeeding  generations  of 
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men,  both  as  to  the  soul  and  body,  or  only  as  to  the  one  body? 
Was  the  human  nature  that  was  created  in  Adam  and  Eve 
simple,  or  complex?  Was  it  physical  solely,  or  was  it  psychico- 
physical?  Had  the  human  nature  in  the  first  pair  two  sides, 
or  only  one?  Was  provision  made  for  propagating:  out  of 
the  specific  nature  deposited  in  Adam,  individuals  who  would 
be  a  union  of  body  and  soul,  or  only  a  mere  body  without  a 
soul?  The  question,  consequently,  between  the  parties  in¬ 
volves  the  qtiantity  of  being  that  was  created  on  the  sixth 
day,  when  God  is  said  to  have  created  ‘man/  The  traducianist 
asserts  that  the  entire  invisible  substance  of  all  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  mankind  was  originated  ex  nihilo,  by  that  single  act 
of  God  mentioned  in  Gen.  1:27,  by  which  he  created  ‘man 
male  and  female.*  The  creationist  asserts  that  only  a  part  of 
the  invisible  substance  of  all  the  generations  of  mankind  was 
created  by  that  act ;  namely,  that  of  their  bodies ;  the  invisible 
substance  which  constitutes  their  souls  being  created  subse¬ 
quently,  by  as  many  distinct  and  separate  creative  acts  as 
there  are  individual  souls.  Traducianism  and  creationism 
agree  with  each  other  in  respect  to  the  most  difficult  point 
in  the  problem:  namely,  a  kind  of  existence  that  is  prior  to 
the  individual  existence.  The  creationist  concedes  that  human 
history  does  not  start  with  the  birth  of  the  individual  man. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  explain  original  sin  with  no  reference 
to  Adam.  He  maintains  that  the  body  and  physical  life  of 
the  individual  is  not  a  creation  ex  nihilo  in  each  instance,  but 
is  derived  from  a  common  physical  nature  that  was  orig¬ 
inated  on  the  sixth  day.  In  so  doing,  the  creationist  concedes 
existence  in  Adam,  quoad  hoc.  But  this  race-mode  of  human 
existence,  which  is  prior  to  the  individual  mode,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulty  in  the  problem,  and  in  conceding  its  reality  as 
to  the  body,  the  creationist  carries  a  common  burden  with  the 
traducianist.  For  it  is  as  difficult  to  think  of  an  invisible 
existence  of  the  human  body  in  Adam,  as  to  think  of  an 
invisible  existence  of  the  human  soul  in  him.  In  reality,  it  is 
even  more  difficult;  because  the  body  of  an  individual  man, 
as  we  now  know  it,  is  visible  and  tangible,  while  his  soul  is 
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not.  And  an  invisible  and  intangible  existence  in  Adam  is 
more  conceivable  than  a  visible  and  tangible.  .  .  .  There  are 
difficulties  attending  either  theory  of  the  origin  of  man,  but 
fewer  connected  with  traducianism  than  with  creationism. 
If  the  mystery  of  a  complete  existence  in  Adam  on  both  the 
psychical  and  physical  side  is  accepted,  the  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin  and  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  corruption  are  relieved.  As  Turretin  says,  ‘there  is 
no  doubt  that  by  this  theory  all  the  difficulty  seems  to  be 
removed.*  It  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs.  Adopting  a 
revealed  mystery  in  the  start,  the  mystery  in  this  instance, 
as  in  all  the  other  instances  of  revealed  mysteries,  throws  a 
flood  of  light,  and  makes  all  things  plain.’*’” 

Following  this  portion  of  Dr.  Shedd’s  treatment  of  this 
theme,  he  undertakes  in  seventy-five  pages  to  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  from  three  avenues  of  approach,  namely,  (a)  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  (b)  theology,  and  (c)  psychology.  An  attentive  study 
of  these  pages  is  enjoined  upon  students  who  would  pursue 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  these  far-reaching  issues.  No 
such  an  array  of  convincing  argument  has  been  presented,  it 
is  believed,  by  any  creationist  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
creation  theory  is  capable  of  such  a  worthy  expansion.  As 
has  been  intimated,  the  problem  of  Christ’s  humanity — which 
included  a  human  soul  and  a  human  spirit  as  well  as  a  human 
body — ^the  problem  of  original  sin  and  of  heredity  enter 
largely  into  this  controversy.  Regarding  the  human  soul  and 
human  spirit  of  Christ,  Dr.  Hodge,  influenced  by  his  creation¬ 
ist  views,  cannot  see  how  under  the  Traducian  theory  Christ 
could  be  saved  from  partaking  of  the  Adamic  nature.  Theo¬ 
logians  of  the  Traducian  group  have  always  believed  that 
there  was  exercised  a  special  divine  protection  against  the 
Adamic  nature  being  imparted  to  the  Son  from  the  human 
mother.  What  is  termed  “the  immaculate  conception**  secures 
this  freedom  from  the  taint  of  original  sin.  Speaking  to 
Mary,  the  angel  said,  “The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee:  there- 
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fore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God”  (Luke  1:35).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  that  sinful  nature  which  is  attributed 
to  all  men  and  traced  to  the  sin  of  Adam  can  exist  if  God 
creates  each  soul  and  spirit  individually  at  birth  ex  nihilo. 
If,  as  the  Traducianist  contends,  the  immaterial  part  of  man 
is  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  the  father  propagating 
after  his  kind,  the  conveying  of  the  Adamic  nature  is  not 
only  reasonable  but  is  an  inevitable  consequence.  When  at¬ 
tempting  to  account  for  the  universal  sin  nature,  strange 
speculations  have  been  advanced  by  Creationists.  These  are 
to  be  examined  later  under  the  general  discussion  of  Imputa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  witness  of  the  Bible  that  sons  and  not  merely 
human  bodies  are  generated  by  human  parents.  It  is  clear, 
also,  that  mental  and  temperamental  characteristics  are  as 
much  inherited  as  are  physical  likenesses.  Probably  no  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  more  revealing  than  Hebrews  7 :9,  10,  “And  as  I  may 
so  say,  Levi  also,  who  receiveth  tithes,  payed  tithes  in  Abra¬ 
ham.  For  he  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father,  when  Mel- 
chisedec  met  him.”  Here  it  is  declared  that  Levi  paid  tithes 
— an  act  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  a  mere  germ  of  a 
lifeless  human  body — while  in  the  loins  of  his  great-grand¬ 
father,  Abraham.  It  is  recognized  by  Traducianists  that  God 
accomplishes  a  creative  act  when  men  are  regenerated  and 
that  He  will  yet  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  sequence  of  creation  in  which  man  came 
into  being  ceased  with  the  production  of  the  first  man  and  as 
the  consummation  of  the  sixth  day.  It  should  be  recognized, 
also,  that  if  man  is  not  procreated — ^body,  soul  and  spirit — , 
he  is,  by  so  much,  an  exception  to  all  other  forms  of  created 
life.  There  would  be  a  striking  lack  of  real  kinship  between 
those  who,  perchance,  are  individually  created  ex  nihilo  at 
birth  and  all  animals.  Human  relationship  must,  under  those 
conditions,  depend  only  on  the  procreation  of  the  lifeless  body. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  a  Kinsman  Redeemer  is  involved.  If 
that  immaterial  part  of  Christ  which  was  human  was  a 
direct  and  a  wholly  unrelated  creation  of  God,  the  founda- 
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tion  for  His  service  as  Kinsman  Redeemer  is  diminished  to 
near  the  vanishing  point. 

The  conclusion  is  that,  though  the  subject  is  shrouded  in 
mystery — as  is  the  fact  of  all  life  of  every  kind — ,  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  evidence  sustains  the  Traducian  theory. 

d.  Elements  Which  Comprise  the  Immaterial  Part  of 
Man. 

The  mystery  of  life  is  baffling  and  never  more  so  than 
when  an  analysis  of  the  immaterial  part  of  man  is  under¬ 
taken.  The  whole  reality  of  being  is  largely  due  to  that  in  a 
living  person  which  actuates  the  body,  which  sustains  a  con¬ 
scious  relation  to  all  things,  and  without  which  the  body  is 
not  only  dead,  but  immediately  subject  to  decay;  but  as  long 
as  that  reality  remains  in  the  body,  life  continues,  the  body  is 
preserved,  and  its  structure  renewed.  It  is  that  which  thinks, 
which  feels,  which  reasons,  which  wills.  It  is  that  enigmatic 
actuality  which  comprehends,  yet  itself  cannot  be  compre¬ 
hended. 

When  referring  to  the  “inner  man,”  the  Bible  employs 
various  terms — soul,  spirit,  heart,  flesh,  mind — ,  and  the 
query  arises  as  to  whether  these  are  separate  elements  which 
might  exist  apart  from  each  other,  or  whether  they  are  func¬ 
tions  or  modes  of  expression  of  the  one  ego.  That  the  latter 
is  nearer  the  truth  is  generally  believed  and  for  worthy  rea¬ 
sons  ;  nevertheless,  to  these  elements  or  faculties  of  the  “inner 
man”  reference  is  constantly  made  in  the  Bible  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  anyone  may  be  made  to  represent  the  whole  of 
man's  immaterial  nature.  What  is  specifically  true  of  each 
of  these  elements  will  be  discovered  only  as  a  complete  induc¬ 
tion  is  secured.  What  these  terms  mean  as  used  in  the  Bible 
must  be  discovered  from  their  use  in  the  Sacred  Text.  The 
Bible  is  not  a  book  of  definitions.  Its  greatest  realities  are 
assumed  to  be  what  they  are.  Concerning  these  features  of 
human  life,  it  may  be  said  that  human  speculation  tends  more 
to  confuse  than  to  clarify.  These  terms  are  distinctive  and 
used  in  the  Word  of  God  with  infinite  accuracy.  Of  these 
terms,  the  two— soul  and  spirit — ^are  given  especial  promi- 
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nence;  not  that  their  use  is  numerically  superior,  but  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed.  The  entire  man 
is  said  to  be  “body,  soul,  and  spirit,”  and  without  recognition 
of  other  features  of  the  “inner  man”  which  are  noted  above. 

A  question  arises  at  this  point  which  has  engaged  and 
divided  theologians  in  all  generations,  namely,  is  man  a 
dichotomous  being — two  parts,  material  and  immaterial  with 
the  supposition  that  soul  and  spirit  are  the  same — ,  or  is  he 
trichotomous — body,  soul,  and  spirit?  It  would  be  readily  con¬ 
ceded  by  all  that,  under  any  consideration,  there  is  not  the 
same  breadth  of  distinction  observable  between  soul  and 
spirit  as  between  soul  and  body,  or  spirit  and  body.  Distinc¬ 
tions — far-reaching  indeed — are  implied  between  soul  and 
spirit;  yet  these  terms  are  used  synonymously.  Thus  the  con¬ 
troversy  is  between  those  who  are  impressed  with  the  distinc¬ 
tions  and  those  who  are  impressed  with  the  similarities.  It 
would  be  well  to  recognize  that,  when  so  required,  the  Bible 
assigns  to  these  two  terms  a  distinctive  meaning  and  that 
when  no  specific  distinction  is  in  view  the  Bible  uses  them  as 
interchangeable.  In  other  words,  the  Bible  supports  both 
dichotomy  and  trichotomy.  The  distinction  between  soul  and 
spirit  is  as  incomprehensible  as  life  itself,  and  the  efforts  of 
men  to  frame  definitions  must  always  be  unsatisfactory.  In 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  asserted  regarding  the  Bible’s 
use  of  these  terms,  it  may  be  noted :  The  term  spirit  is  used 
freely  to  indicate  the  immaterial  part  of  man  (cf.  1  Cor.  6:3; 
6:20;  7:34;  James  2:26);  so,  also,  the  term  soul  is  used  in 
the  same  manner  (cf.  Matt.  10:28;  Acts  2:31;  1  Pet.  2:11. 
For  a  parallel  use  of  these  terms  see  Luke  1:46,  47).  Like¬ 
wise  the  same  general  functions  are  ascribed  to  both  soul  and 
spirit  (cf.  Mark  8:12;  John  11:33;  13:21  with  Matt.  26:38; 
John  12:27.  Cf.  2  Cor.  7:13;  1  Cor.  16:18  with  Matt.  11:29. 
Cf.  2  Cor.  7:1  with  1  Pet.  2:11;  1  Thess.  6:23;  Heb.  10:39. 
Cf.  James  6:20  with  1  Cor.  5:6.  Observe,  also,  Mark  8:36, 
37;  12:30;  Luke  1:46;  Heb.  6:18,  19;  James  1:21).  Those 
departed  from  this  life  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  souls  and 
sometimes  as  spirits  (cf.  Gen.  36:18;  1  Kings  17:21;  Matt. 
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27:60;  John  19:30;  Acts  2:27,  31;  7:69;  Heb.  12:23;  1  Pet. 
3:18;  Rev.  6:9;  20:4).  So,  also,  God  is  revealed  as  being 
spirit  and  soul  (Isa.  42:1;  Jer.  9:9;  Matt.  12:18;  John  4:24; 
Heb.  10:38). 

Basing  their  conclusions  upon  these  generalities,  many 
have  assumed  that  the  Bible  teaches  only  a  dichotomy.  Over 
against  this  is  the  truth  that  oftentimes  these  terms  cannot 
be  used  interchangeably.  At  this  point  it  may  be  observed 
that  there  is  the  closest  relation  between  the  human  spirit 
and  the  Holy  Spirit — so  close,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  always 
certain  as  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Sacred  Text.  The 
Holy  Spirit  works  in  and  through  the  human  spirit;  but  this 
is  not  said  with  respect  to  the  human  soul.  “The  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit”  (Rom.  8:16).  A  soul  may 
be  lost,  but  this  is  not  declared  of  the  spirit  (Matt.  16:26). 
The  three  important  texts  which  distinguish  between  soul  and 
spirit  are :  “It  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body.  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body” 
(1  Cor.  16:44);  “And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
wholly;  and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body 
be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”  (1  Thess.  6:23) ;  “For  the  word  of  God  is  quick,  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  twoedged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart”  (Heb.  4:12).  Much  has  been  written 
with  a  view  to  bringing  these  three  passages  into  harmony 
with  the  dichotomous  view.  In  this  effort  1  Corinthians  16 :44 
is  too  often  wholly  ignored,  yet  it  presents  a  field  of  distinc¬ 
tion  which  is  immeasurable.  The  English  translation,  natural, 
obscures  the  fact  from  the  usual  reader  that  reference  here  is 
to  the  present  body  which  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  soul,  as 
in  contrast  to  that  body  which  is  future  and  is  adapted  to  the 
spirit.  The  future  body  is  to  be  like  unto  Christ's  glorious 
body  and  the  difference,  as  here  measured,  between  the  pres¬ 
ent  body— corruptible,  dishonorable,  weak,  and  soulish — ^and 
the  resurrection  body — incorruptible,  glorious,  powerful,  and 
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of  the  spirit — measures  that  which  is  the  outlook  and  capacity 
of  the  soul  as  in  contrast  to  that  which  is  the  outlook  and 
capacity  of  the  spirit. 

Each  of  the  elements  which  together  comprise  the  imma¬ 
terial  part  of  man  should  be  considered  individually: 

(1)  Soul. 

No  better  analysis  of  both  soul  and  spirit  has  been  found 
than  that  by  J.  I.  Marais  in  the  International  Standard  Bible 
Encyclopaedia,  Concerning  the  human  soul  he  writes :  **Soub 
like  spirit,  has  various  shades  of  meaning  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  *Soul,*  ‘living 
being,’  ‘life,’  ‘self,’  ‘person,’  ‘desire,’  ‘appetite,’  ‘emotion’  and 
‘passion.’  In  the  first  instance  it  meant  that  which  breathes, 
and  as  such  is  distinguished  from  hasar,  ‘flesh’  (Isa.  10:18; 
Dt.  12:23);  from  she*er,  ‘the  inner  flesh,’  next  the  bones 
(Prov.  11:17,  ‘his  own  flesh’) ;  from  heten,  ‘belly,’  (Ps.  31:10), 
‘My  soul  and  my  belly  are  consumed  with  grief),  etc. 

“As  the  life-breath,  it  departs  at  death  (Gen.  35:18;  Jer. 
15:2).  Hence  the  desire  among  Old  Testament  saints  to  be 
delivered  from  Sheol  (Ps.  16:10,  ‘Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  to  Sheol’)  and  from  shahath,  ‘the  pit’  (Job.  33:18,  ‘He 
keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the  pit’;  Isa.  38:17,  ‘Thou  hast 
. .  .  delivered  it  [my  soul]  from  the  pit  of  corruption’). 

“By  an  easy  transition  the  word  comes  to  stand  for  the 
individual,  personal  life,  the  person,  with  two  distinct  shades 
of  meaning  which  might  best  be  indicated  by  the  Latin  anima 
and  animus.  As  anima,  ‘soul,’  the  life  inherent  in  the  body, 
the  animating  principle  in  the  blood  is  denoted  (cf .  Dt.  12 :23, 
24,  ‘Only  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood :  for  the  blood  is 
the  soul;  and  thou  shalt  not  eat  the  soul  with  the  flesh’).  As 
animus,  ‘mind,’  the  center  of  our  mental  activities  and  passivi¬ 
ties  is  indicated.  Thus  we  read  of  ‘a  hungry  soul’  (Ps. 
107:9),  ‘a  weary  soul,’  Jer.  31:25,  ‘a  loathing  soul’  (Lev. 
26:11),  ‘a  thirsty  soul’  (Ps.  42:2),  ‘a  grieved  soul’  (Job 
30:25),  ‘a  loving  soul’  (Cant.  1:7),  and  many  kindred  expres¬ 
sions.  Cremer  has  characterized  this  use  of  the  word  in  a 
sentence:  *nephesh  [soul]  in  man  is  the  subject  of  personal 
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life,  whereof  pneuma  or  ruah  spirit  is  the  principle*  {Lexicon, 
S.V.,  796). 

“This  individuality  of  man,  however,  may  be  denoted  by 
pneuma  as  well,  but  with  a  distinction.  Nephesh  or  ‘soul*  can 
only  denote  the  individual  life  with  a  material  organization 
or  body.  Pneuma  or  ‘spirit*  is  not  so  restricted.  Scripture 
speaks  of  ‘spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect*  (Heb.  12:23, 
where  there  can  be  no  thought  of  a  material  or  physical  or 
corporeal  organization.  They  are  ‘spiritual  beings  freed  from 
the  assaults  and  defilements  of  the  flesh*  (Delitzsch  in  loc.). 
For  an  exceptional  use  of  psuche  in  the  same  sense  see  Rev. 
6:9;  20:4,  and  (irrespective  of  the  meaning  of  Ps.  16:10) 
Acts  2:27. 

“In  the  New  Testament  psuche  appears  under  more  or  less 
similar  conditions  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  contrast 
here  is  as  carefully  maintained  as  there.  It  is  used  where 
pneuma  would  be  out  of  place;  and  yet  it  seems  at  times  to 
be  employed  where  pneuma  might  have  been  substituted.  Thus 
in  John  19:30  we  read:  ‘Jesus  gave  up  his  pneuma*  to  the 
Father,  and,  in  the  same  Gospel  (John  10:15),  Jesus  gave  up 
His  *psuche  for  the  sheep,*  and  in  Matthew  20:28  He  gave 
His  psuche  (not  His  pneuma)  as  a  ransom — a  difference 
which  is  characteristic.  For  the  pneuma  stands  in  quite  a 
different  relation  to  God  from  the  psuche.  The  ‘spirit’ 
(pneuma)  is  the  outbreathing  of  God  into  the  creature,  the 
life-principle  derived  from  God.  The  ‘soul*  (psuche)  is  man*s 
individual  possession,  that  which  distinguishes  one  man  from 
another  and  from  inanimate  nature.  The  pneuma  of  Christ 
was  surrendered  to  the  Father  in  death;  His  psuche  was 
surrendered.  His  individual  life  was  given  ‘a  ransom  for 
many.*  His  life  ‘was  given  for  the  sheep.* 

“This  explains  those  expressions  in  the  New  Testament 
which  bear  on  the  salvation  of  the  soul  and  its  preservation 
in  the  regions  of  the  dead.  ‘Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  unto 
Hades*  (the  world  of  shades)  (Acts  2:27);  ‘Tribulation  and 
anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  worketh  evil*  (Rom. 
2:9) ;  ‘We  are  ...  of  them  that  have  faith  unto  the  saving  of 
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the  soul’  (Heb.  10:39) ;  ‘Receive  . . .  the  implanted  word,  which 
is  able  to  save  your  souls’  (  Jas.  1:21).  The  same  or  similar 
expressions  may  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  soul.  Thus  in  Psalms  49 :8,  AV  ‘The  redemption 
of  their  soul  is  precious,’  and  asrain:  ‘God  will  redeem  my 
soul  from  the  power  of  Sheol’  (Ps.  49:15).  Perhaps  this  may 
explain — at  least  this  is  Wendt’s  explanation — ^why  even  a 
corpse  is  called  nephesh  or  soul  in  the  Old  Testament,  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  the  individuality  is  retained 
and,  in  a  measure,  separated  from  God  (cf.  Hag.  2:13;  Lev. 
21:11). 

“The  distinction  between  psuche  and  pneama,  or  nephesh 
and  ruah,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  may  best  be 
described  in  the  words  of  Oehler  (O.T.  Theology,  I,  217): 
‘Man  is  not  spirit,  but  has  it ;  he  is  soul  ...  In  the  soul,  which 
sprang  from  the  spirit,  and  exists  continually  through  it,  lies 
the  individuality — in  the  case  of  man,  his  personality,  his 
self,  his  ego*  He  draws  attention  to  the  words  of  Elihu  in 
Job  (33:4) :  ‘God’s  spirit  made  me,’  the  soul  called  into  being; 
‘and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  animates  me,’  the  soul  kept 
in  energy  and  strength,  in  continued  existence,  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  into  whose  hands  the  inbreathe^  spirit  is  surren¬ 
dered,  when  the  soul  departs  or  is  taken  from  us  (1  Ki.  19:4). 
Hence  according  to  Oehler  the  phrases  naphshl  (‘my  soul’), 
naphsh^khd  (‘thy  soul’)  may  be  rendered  in  Latin  egomet,  tu 
ipse',  but  not  ruhl  (‘my  spirit’),  ruhakhd  (‘thy  spirit’) — soul 
standing  for  the  whole  person,  as  in  Genesis  12:5;  17:14; 
Ezekiel  18:4,  etc.”“ 

(2)  Spirit. 

Similarly,  the  analysis  of  the  human  spirit  by  the  same 
author  is  partially  quoted :  “Used  primarily  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New  Testament  of  the  wind,  as  in  Genesis  8 :1 ; 
Numbers  11:31;  ..  .  Hebrews  1:7  (angels,  ‘spirits’  or  ‘winds’ 
in  m) ;  often  used  of  the  breath,  as  in  Job  12:10;  15:30,  and 
in  2  Thessalonians  2:8  (wicked  consumed  by  ‘the  breath  of 
his  mouth’).  In  a  figurative  sense  it  was  used  as  indicating 

"Vol.  V,  pp.  2837,  2838. 
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anger  or  fury,  and  as  such  applied  even  to  God,  who  destroys 
by  the  ‘breath  of  his  nostrils*  (Job  4:9;  Ex.  15:8;  2  Sam. 
22:16;  see  2  Thess.  2:8).  Hence  applied  to  man — as  being 
the  seat  of  emotion  in  desire  or  trouble,  and  thus  gradually 
of  mental  and  moral  qualities  in  general  (Ex.  28:3,  ‘the  spirit 
of  wisdom*;  Ezk.  11:19,  ‘a  new  spirit,*  etc.).  Where  man  is 
deeply  stirred  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  among  the  prophets, 
we  have  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  word,  in  such  expres¬ 
sions  as:  ‘The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  .  .  .  upon  him*  (1  Sam. 
10:10). 

“The  spirit  as  life-principle  in  man  has  various  applica¬ 
tions:  sometimes  to  denote  an  apparition  (Matt.  14:26,  AV 
‘saying.  It  is  a  spirit*;  Luke  24:37,  AV  ‘had  seen  a  spirit*) 
sometimes  to  denote  angels,  both  fallen  and  unfallen  (Heb. 
1:14,  ‘ministering  spirits*;  Matt.  10:1,  ‘unclean  spirits*;  cf. 
also  12:43;  Mark  1:23,  26,  27;  and  in  Rev.  1:4,  ‘the  seven 
Spirits  .  .  .  before  his  throne*).  The  spirit  is  thus  in  man  the 
principle  of  life — but  of  man  as  distinguished  from  the  brute 
— so  that  in  death  this  spirit  is  yielded  to  the  Lord  (Luke 
23:46;  Acts  7:59;  1  Cor.  5:5,  ‘that  the  spirit  may  be  saved’). 
Hence  God  is  called  the  ‘Father  of  spirits*  (Heb.  12:9).  Thus 
generally  for  all  the  manifestations  of  the  spiritual  part  in 
man,  as  that  which  thinks,  feels,  wills;  and  also  to  denote 
certain  qualities  which  characterize  the  man,  e.g.  ‘poor  in 
spirit*  (Matt.  5:3) ;  ‘spirit  of  gentleness*  (Gal.  6:1) ;  ‘of  bond¬ 
age*  (Rom.  8:15);  ‘of  jealousy*  (Num.  5:14);  ‘of  fear*  (2 
Tim.  1:7  AV) ;  ‘of  slumber*  (Rom.  11:8  AV).  Hence  we  are 
called  upon  to  ‘rule  over  our  own  spirit*  (Prov.  16:32;  25:28), 
and  are  warned  against  being  overmastered  by  a  wrong  spirit 
(Luke  9:55  AV,  ‘Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of*).  So  man  may  submit  to  the  ‘spirit  of  error,*  and  turn 
away  from  the  ‘spirit  of  truth*  (1  John  4:6).  Thus  we  read 
of  the  ‘spirit  of  counsel*  (Isa.  11:2) ;  ‘of  wisdom*  (Eph.  1:17). 

“We  go  a  step  higher  when  we  find  the  human  spirit 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  Divine  Spirit.  For  man  is 
but  a  creature  to  whom  life  has  been  imparted  by  God*s 
spirit — life  being  but  a  resultant  of  God*s  breath.  Thus  life 
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and  death  are  realistically  described  as  an  imparting  or  a 
withdrawing  of  God’s  breath,  as  in  Job  27:3;  33:4;  34:14, 
‘spirit  and  breath’  going  together.  The  spirit  may  thus  be 
‘revived’  (Gen.  46:27),  or  ‘overwhelmed’  (Ps.  143:4),  or 
‘broken’  (Prov.  15:13).  And  where  sin  has  been  keenly  felt, 
it  is  ‘a  broken  spirit’  which  is  ‘a  sacrifice  to  God’  (Ps.  51:17) ; 
and  when  man  submits  to  the  power  of  sin,  a  new  direction 
is  given  to  his  mind:  he  comes  under  a  ‘spirit  of  whoredom’ 
(Hos.  4:12) ;  he  becomes  ‘proud  in  spirit’  (Eccl.  7:8),  instead 
of  being  ‘patient  in  spirit’;  he  is  a  fool  because  he  is  ‘hasty 
in  spirit’  and  gives  way  to  ‘anger’  (Eccl.  7:9).  The  ‘faithful 
in  spirit’  are  the  men  who  resist  talebearing  and  backbiting 
in  the  world  (Prov.  11:13).  In  such  instances  as  these  the 
difference  between  ‘soul’  and  ‘spirit’  appears.”** 

In  the  same  work  and  under  the  head  of  Psychology,  the 
same  author  presents  important  contrasts  between  soul  and 
spirit:  ‘‘Gathering  all  together,  the  Scriptural  position  seems 
to  be  as  follows:  The  Divine  Spirit  is  the  source  of  all  life, 
and  its  power  is  communicated  in  the  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  sphere.  That  Spirit,  as  in  the  spiritus  spirans,  the 
inspiring  spirit,  by  its  very  breath  makes  man  a  living  soul : 
‘The  spirit  [or  breath]  of  God  is  in  my  nostrils’  (Job  27:3) ; 
‘Thou  takest  away  their  breath  [ru^h,  ‘spirit’],  they  die,  and 
return  to  their  dust’  (Ps.  104:29).  Hence  God  is  called  ‘God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh’  (Num.  16:22;  27:16). 

‘‘Soul,  though  identical  with  spirit,  has  shades  of  meaning 
which  spirit  has  not;  it  stands  for  the  individual.  ‘Man  is 
spirit,  because  he  is  dependent  upon  God.  Man  is  soul,  be¬ 
cause,  unlike  the  angels,  he  has  a  body,  which  links  him  to 
earth.  He  is  animal  as  possessing  anima,  but  he  is  a  reason¬ 
ing  animal,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  brute’  (Bavinck, 
Ger.  Dogrn,,  II,  628).”*’ 

Having  quoted  Auberlen  as  saying,  ‘‘Body,  soul,  and  spirit 
are  nothing  else  than  the  real  basis  of  the  three  elements  of 
man’s  being,  world-consciousness,  self-consciousness,  and  God- 

pp.  2841,  2842. 
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consciousness/’  Dr.  Laidlaw  goes  on  to  say  “It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  refute  each  of  these  proposed  divisions  by  confront¬ 
ing  it  with  one  or  more  texts  which  it  will  not  cover.  It  is 
better  to  accept  them  all  as  evidence  that  a  trichotomic  usage 
in  Scripture  plainly  there  is,  and  that  it  requires  recognition 
and  explanation.  Only  a  patient  investigation  of  its  rise  will 
enable  us  to  apprehend  its  force.  That  soul  and  spirit  denote 
distinct  natures  in  man,  or,  as  Delitzsch  has  it,  separable  ele¬ 
ments  of  one  nature,  or  even,  as  others,  distinct  faculties  of 
the  inner  man,  implies  a  kind  of  analysis  which  is  out  of 
harmony  with  biblical  thought,  and  will  not  stand  upon  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  biblical  phraseology.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  in  the  passages  to  be  explained  we  have 
nothing  more  than  rhetorical  accumulation  of  terms,  will  not 
satisfy  the  facts.  .  .  . 

“When  we  pass  from  the  natural  to  the  theological  use  of 
these  two  terms  in  the  New  Testament,  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  whether  the  distinction  to  be  found  between 
pneuma  with  its  adjective  on  the  one  hand,  and  psyche  with 
its  adjective  on  the  other,  in  the  well-known  group  of  texts, 
mainly  Pauline,  1  Thess.  v.  23,  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  xv.  44,  Heb.  iv. 
12,  Jude  19,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Jewish  schools,  or 
owes  its  force  to  another  and  higher  influence.  If  the  Old 
Testament  use  of  them,  followed,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  by  our  Lord  and  the  elder  apostles,  was  not  analytic, 
was  natural  and  real  as  opposed  to  philosophical,  then  though 
Paul  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  philosophical  language 
of  the  Jewish  schools,  he  was  rather  redeeming  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  terms  out  of  their  hands  for  a  new  purpose.  The  par¬ 
allel  between  his  tripartite  language  and  that  of  the  Platonists 
and  Stoics  is  obvious  enough.  But  the  difference  is  no  less 
distinct.  What  he  took  from  them  was  sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  the  Septuagint;  what  he  added  was  an  application 
of  Old  Testament  language  to  express  the  New  Testament 
revelation  of  grace.  The  tripartition  of  Plato  and  the  Plato- 
nizing  schools  was  part  of  a  method  for  solving  the  problem 
of  evil.  It  was  intended  to  account  for  divergent  moral  forces 
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in  man,  for  the  subjugation  in  him  of  what  is  best  by  what  is 
worst;  and  it  did  so  by  assuming  that  there  was  in  his  forma¬ 
tion  a  physical  element  eternally  opposed  to  the  divine.  In 
the  terms  of  the  trichotomy,  as  derived  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  there  was  no  such  taint.  They  were  fitted  to  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  thing  than  to  account  for  man’s  evil — ^namely,  to  express 
under  the  power  of  a  new  revelation  the  way  of  his  recovery. 
They  were  exactly  suited  to  express  the  new  idea.  One  of 
them  especially,  ‘spirit’  (jiveiipa),  had  never  been  debased  by 
ethnic  or  erroneous  thought.  It  was  never  used  in  the  Greek 
psychology.  Even  Plato’s  highest  principle  is  not  jtvsvna,  but 
vodg  and  its  derivatives.  While,  therefore,  the  idea  of  the 
New  Testament  trichotomy  was  suggested  by  the  usage  of  the 
Greek  and  Graeco- Jewish  schools,  the  terms  themselves  were 
biblical.  The  meaning  was  at  once  true  to  the  simple  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  enlarged  with  fulness  of 
New  Testament  revelation.  It  is  clear  that  the  distinction 
between  the  psychical  man  and  the  spiritual  man,  the  psy¬ 
chical  body  and  the  spiritual  .body,  is  one  radical  to  the 
theology  of  Paul’s  Epistles.  But  instead  of  being  rooted  in  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  human  nature, 
it  is  mainly  born  of  two  disclosures  of  advancing  revealed 
thought.  The  one  is  the  clear  revelation  of  the  personality 
of  a  third  hypostasis  in  the  Godhead,  definitely  and  fully  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  term  Spirit,  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  other  is  the  spiritual  union  of 
redeemed  humanity  with  God  through  Christ  Jesus.  The  new 
life  or  nature  thus  originated  is  variously  called  ‘the  new 
man,’  ‘a  new  creature,’  ‘the  inner  man’  and  especially  ‘the 
spirit’  as  contrasted  with  ‘the  flesh.’  Why  this  word  pneuma 
should  be  adopted  to  express  the  new  nature  in  believers,  or 
the  indwelling  of  God  with  man,  is  plain.  The  'Third  Person 
in  the  Trinity  is  the  agent  in  originating  and  maintaining 
this  new  life,  and  with  a  rare  felicity  the  same  word  (ruach 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  pneuma  of  the  New)  denotes  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  and  the  heaven-derived  life  in  renewed 
man.  It  is  an  instance  at  once  of  the  elevating  influence  of 
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revelation  upon  language,  and  of  that  insight  into  the  capacity 
and  destinies  of  human  nature  which  the  progress  of  revela¬ 
tion  brings  with  it.  Pneuma  and  psyche^  with  their  deriva¬ 
tives,  thus  assume  under  the  influence  of  New  Testament 
theology  a  new  and  enlarged  signiflcance.  Besides  denoting 
physical  life  in  common,  yet  with  difference  of  aspect ;  besides 
denoting  the  inner  life  in  general  with  corresponding  differ¬ 
ence  of  emphasis,  they  denote  a  moral  and  spiritual  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  psychical  man  is  man  as  nature  now  constitutes 
him,  and  as  sin  has  infected  him.  The  spiritual  man  is  man 
asL  grace  has  reconstituted  him,  and  as  God’s  Spirit  dwells 
in  him.  The  unrenewed  man  is  ‘psychical  not  having  the 
spirit.’  The  word  of  God  divides  and  discriminates  between 
that  which  is  psychical  and  that  which  is  spiritual.  The 
Christian  is  to  be  sanctified  wholly  in  his  three-fold  life, — the 
physical  life  of  the  body,  the  individual  life  of  the  soul,  the 
inner  life  of  the  spirit;  which  latter  two  become  again  the 
basis  of  the  natural  and  of  the  regenerate  life  respectively. 
In  the  progress  of  redemption  he  shall  exchange  a  body  psy¬ 
chical  or  natural,  which  he  has  in  common  with  all  men  as 
derived  from  Adam,  for  a  body  spiritual  or  glorified,  adapted 
to  his  new  nature  and  fashioned  like  unto  the  glorious  body 
of  his  Lord;  for  the  first  head  of  the  race  was  made  a  living 
psyche,  but  the  second  Adam  is  a  life-giving  Pneuma.**^* 

(3)  Heart. 

In  its  psychological  sense,  the  term  heart  refers,  alike  in 
both  Testaments,  to  human  life  with  its  energies  exercised. 
The  physical  organ  which  bears  this  name  is  the  distributer  of 
the  blood  and  the  Biblical  conception  is  that  the  life  is  in  the 
blood  (Lev.  17:11).  It  is  thus  natural  that  the  heart  should 
be  deemed  the  center  of  human  life.  Similarly,  the  heart  is 
the  organ  that  reacts  to  human  emotions  and  is  thus  as  easily 
considered  the  center  of  sensibility.  In  Proverbs  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  “The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness”  (14:10);  and, 
“Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life”  (4:23).  In  this  manner  the  Word  of  God  relates  the 

^*The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  by  J.  Laidlaw,  pp.  66,  67,  70-73. 
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term  heart  to  natural  self-knowledge.  To  the  same  end, 
Isaiah  6:10 — a  passage  six  times  quoted  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment — and  1  Corinthians  2:9  are  especially  revealing.  It  is 
written :  “Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their 
ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart, 
and  convert,  and  be  healed”  (Isa.  6:10) ;  “But  as  it  is  written. 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him”  (1  Cor.  2:9).  It  was  declared  of  man 
as  early  in  his  history  as  the  record  of  Genesis  6:5  that 
“Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  teas  only  evil 
continually.”  The  prophet  Ezekiel  declares  it  to  be  Jehovah’s 
purpose  to  give  Israel  a  “new  heart”  (Ezek.  36:26),  and  the 
Apostle  writes  of  the  law  being  “written  in  their  hearts.”  The 
heart  is  to  be  “purified  by  faith,”  Peter  writes  of  the  “hidden 
man  of  the  heart,”  Jehovah  “searches  the  heart.”  From  such 
passages  as  these  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  term  heart  repre¬ 
sents  specific  exercise  of  the  realities  of  human  life  and  may 
thus,  to  some  extent,  be  distinguished  from  the  soul  and  the 
spirit,  though  here,  again,  no  close  line  may  be  drawn  and 
human  speculation  is  of  little  profit. 

The  word  heart  occurs  over  600  times  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  at  least  120  times  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
word  soul  occurs  but  about  400  times  in  the  whole  Bible  and 
the  word  spirit  but  slightly  more — including  all  references  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  extensive  use  of  the  word  heart  in  all 
its  varied  implications  places  it  in  a  position  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  in  Biblical  psychology.  Closely  related  to  the  word 
heart  in  its  psychological  import  is  the  word  reins  which  is 
used  in  the  Bible  fifteen  times  and  but  once  in  the  New 
Testament  (Rev.  2:23).  In  this  term  the  kidneys  seem  to 
s3rmbolize  the  innermost  part  of  man’s  being,  the  seat  of 
man’s  deepest  emotions  which  God  alone  can  fully  know.  Six 
times  the  word  reins  is  used  along  with  the  word  heart  and 
evidently  as  an  emphasis  upon  the  emotional  nature  of  man. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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IS  THE  SEVENTIETH  WEEK  OF  DANIEL 

FUTURE? 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

The  interpretation  of  the  revelation  given  to  Daniel  con¬ 
cerning  the  seventy  weeks  (Daniel  9:24-27)  constitutes  one 
of  the  determining  factors  in  the  whole  system  of  prophecy. 
The  attention  given  to  it  by  all  schools  of  interpretation,  and 
the  attacks  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  book  itself  combine 
to  focus  the  white  light  of  investigation  upon  it.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  passage  inevitably  colors  all  other  prophetic 
views,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  it  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  any  student  of  prophecy. 

I.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  REVELATION. 

The  importance  of  the  revelation  of  Daniel  nine  lies  first 
of  all  in  the  chronology  which  it  establishes.  Properly  under¬ 
stood,  we  have  here  the  major  outline  of  the  period  from 
Daniel  to  Christ  and  from  the  rapture  of  the  Church  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  in  glory.  Certainly,  no  other  Old 
Testament  passage  does  as  much  for  ordering  events  future 
from  Daniel's  point  of  view  as  does  the  passage  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Properly  interpreted,  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  furnishes  an 
excellent  example  of  the  principle  that  prophecy  is  subject  to 
literal  interpretation.  Practically  all  expositors,  however  op¬ 
posed  to  prophecy  per  se,  agree  that  at  least  part  of  the  sev¬ 
enty  weeks  of  Daniel  is  to  be  interpreted  literally.  In  fact, 
such  is  the  force  of  the  literal  interpretation  that  those  who 
deny  the  possibility  of  accurate  prophecy  are  compelled  to 
move  the  date  of  the  writing  of  Daniel  until  after  the  events 
which  they  believe  fulfilled  it.  From  the  standpoint  of  this 
article,  if  the  first  sixty-nine  weeks  of  Daniel  were  subject 
to  literal  fulfillment,  it  is  a  powerful  argument  that  the  final 
seventieth  week  will  have  a  similar  fulfillment. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  passage  is  frequently 
overlooked  by  expositors.  The  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel,  prop- 
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erly  interpreted,  demonstrate  the  distinct  place  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  and  Israel  in  the  purposes  of  God.  The  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel  are  totally  in  reference  to  Israel  and  her  rela¬ 
tion  to  Gentile  powers  and  the  rejection  of  Israel’s  Messiah. 
The  peculiar  purpose  of  God  in  callins:  out  a  people  from 
every  nation  to  form  the  church  and  the  pro^am  of  the 
present  age  are  nowhere  in  view  in  this  prophecy. 

j 

II.  THE  HISTORIC  FULFILLMENT  OF  THE  SIXTY-NINE 
WEEKS. 

The  interpretation  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  main  problems,  the  fulfillment  of  the  sixty-nine 
weeks,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  seventieth  week.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  latter  problem. 
However,  in  order  to  have  a  background  for  judgment  and 
interpretation,  it  is  necessary  to  survey  briefiy  the  various 
interpretations  of  the  first  sixty-nine  weeks. 

There  are  few  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  occa¬ 
sioned  a  greater  variety  of  interpretation  than  Daniel  9 :24-27. 
A  comparison  of  commentaries  reveals  that  seldom  can  two 
be  found  with  exactly  the  same  exegesis.  As  Dr.  James  A. 
Montgomery  states  in  concluding  his  long  discussion  of  the 
passage:  “To  sum  up:  The  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  70 
Weeks  is  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  0.  T.  criticism.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  that  beset  any  ‘rationalistic’  treatment  of  the  figures 
are  great  enough,  for  the  critics  on  this  side  of  the  fence  do 
not  agree  among  themselves;  but  the  trackless  wilderness  of 
assumptions  and  theories  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  an  exact 
chronology  fitting  into  the  history  of  Salvation,  after  these 
2,000  years  of  infinitely  varied  interpretations,  would  seem 
to  preclude  any  use  of  the  70  Weeks  for  the  determination 
of  a  definite  prophetic  chronology.”’  While  we  do  not  share 
Dr.  Montgomery’s  pessimism,  we  must  face  a  bewildering 
lack  of  unanimity  among  expositors. 

Most  of  the  difficulty  of  expositors  in  the  study  of  this 
passage  may  be  traced  to  their  premises.  In  general,  there 
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are  two  main  divisions  of  interpretation:  Christological  and 
non-Christological.  The  former  interprets  the  first  sixty-nine 
weeks  of  Daniel  as  culminating  in  Christ  while  the  latter 
finds  fulfillment  of  DanieFs  prophecy  in  events  before  or 
after  Christ.  Most  writers  on  the  subject  have  not  been  slow 
to  notice  the  repeated  use  of  the  number  seventy  in  relation 
to  the  prophetic  program.  It  had  been  predicted  that  Israel’s 
servitude  under  the  Babylonians  would  last  seventy  years. 
The  seventy  years  were  inflicted  because  of  her  failure  to  ob¬ 
serve  her  Sabbatic  years  (Lev.  26:34,  35;  2  Chron.  36:21). 
The  plan  for  the  Sabbatic  years  involved  the  basic  number 
seven.  Sir  Robert  Anderson  also  advances  the  interesting 
conclusion  that  it  was  exactly  490  luni-solar  years  (360  days 
each)  or  seventy  times  seven  years  from  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Solomon  to  the  dedication  of  the 
second  temple  in  515  B.  C.*  These  facts  have  led  expositors 
to  seek  a  literal  fulfillment  of  Daniel  9 :24-27. 

The  non-Christological  interpretation  of  the  passage  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  fulfillment  of  the  seventy  weeks  in  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  IV,  known  com¬ 
monly  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  168  B.  C.,  a  pagan  altar 
was  constructed  on  top  of  the  great  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices, 
and  a  pagan  sacrifice  was  offered  under  the  rulership  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.*  The  act  precipitated  the  Maccabean 
revolt  which  Antiochus  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  put  down 
with  great  cruelty  (167-164  B.  C.).  The  system  of  chronology 
adopted  by  those  who  interpret  Daniel  to  prophesy  this  event 
varies  with  the  writer. 

Generally,  there  is  agreement  among  them  that  the  sev¬ 
enty  weeks  of  Daniel  began  with  the  beginning  of  the  seventy 
years  of  Jeremiah.  The  beginning  of  the  servitude  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  606  B.  C.  does  not,  however,  give  a  satisfactory  ter¬ 
minus  for  the  first  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years  of  the 
prophecy.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Montgomery  quotes  with  ap¬ 
proval  the  view  that  the  seventy  weeks  began  at  586  B.  C., 


^The  Coming  Prince,  p.  71,  note. 

^International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  s.v.,  Abomination  of  Desolation. 
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when  Jerusalem  was  completely  desolated  according  to  his 
chronology  and  the  forty-nine  years  accordingly  bring  us  ap¬ 
proximately  to  638  B.  C.  when  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
return  to  Jerusalem.  The  sixty-two  weeks  or  434  years  begin 
at  638  B.  C.  and  culminate  in  the  desecration  of  Antiochus 
in  168.  As  is  apparent,  however,  there  are  two  drastic  errors 
in  this  system  of  computation.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy 
weeks  did  not  begin  with  the  Jeremianic  prophecy  but  with 
the  command  to  restore  Jerusalem,  which  is  identified  most 
satisfactorily  as  occurring  in  446  B.  C.  The  terminus  of  the 
seventy  weeks  does  not  take  us  to  168  B.  C.  as  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  to  104  B.  C.  There  is  an  error,  here,  of  more 
than  sixty  years  which  no  amount  of  juggling  can  erase. 

Dr.  Montgomery  solves  the  problem  by  conveniently  de¬ 
termining  that  Daniel  was  in  error  in  his  calculation:  “To 
be  sure,  a  similar  objection  may  be  made  against  our  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  final  Week  of  the  Seventy  with  the  period  of 
Ant’s  tyranny,  for  the  62  Weeks  would  then  take  us  down 
some  66  years  too  far.  We  can  meet  this  objection  only  by 
surmising  a  chronological  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  [Daniel].  For  the  first  49  years  he  had  exact  Scrip¬ 
tural  information ;  he  was  profoundly  conscious  of  the  epochal 
character  of  his  own  age;  there  was  the  necessity  of  extend¬ 
ing  Jer.’s  70  years  into  a  much  larger  figure  in  order  to  bring 
it  up  to  date  (the  natural  process  of  all  interpretation  of 
prophecy),  and  the  70  years  became  70  Year-Weeks,  490 
years,  too  high  a  figure  indeed,  but  he  was  not  embarrassed, 
in  the  absence  of  a  known  chronology,  in  squeezing  these  434 
years  between  the  Return  and  the  Antiochian  persecution.”* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  interpretation  of  Daniel’s  sev¬ 
enty  weeks  to  make  them  fulfilled  in  the  Antiochian  perse¬ 
cution  involves  the  premises;  (1)  Jeremiah  was  wrong;  (2) 
Daniel  was  in  error;  (3)  The  Christological  view  is  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  even  though  it  provides  for  a 
literal  interpretation.  For  anyone  having  a  serious  view  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  this  non-Christological  in- 

*Op.  ciU,  p.  393. 
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terpretation  must  be  dismissed  as  being  only  a  clumsy  at¬ 
tempt  to  counter  the  better  interpretations  which  provide  for 
a  literal  fulfillment.  It  is  really  no  solution  at  all. 

A  more  interesting  non-Christological  view  is  advanced 
by  the  Jews  themselves.  The  prevailing  interpretation  of 
the  Jews  after  70  A.  D.  was  that  the  events  of  Daniel’s  seven¬ 
tieth  week  have  their  fulfillment  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Like  other  forms  of  the  non-Christological  view,  they 
are  not  too  concerned  with  a  literal  fulfillment  of  Daniel’s 
chronology,  though  their  interpretation  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  view  of  the  destructive  higher  critics.  Some  aspects 
of  their  interpretation  find  their  way  even  into  the  Christo- 
logical  view  as  portrayed  by  some  writers. 

The  Christological  view,  which  finds  the  sixty-nine  weeks 
of  Daniel  culminating  in  Christ,  has  been  accepted  by  most 
conservative  expositors.  The  fathers  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  century  abound  in  explanations  which  bring  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  sixty-nine  weeks  to  the  period  of  Christ’s 
public  ministry  and  death.*  The  most  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  Christological  interpretation  is  that  of  Sir  Robert  An¬ 
derson,  a  view  that  fully  honors  the  accuracy  and  authority 
of  Daniel’s  revelation.*  His  conclusions  embrace  the  follow¬ 
ing  points:  (1)  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  represent  490 
years,  divided  into  three  parts:  forty-nine  years,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-four  years  (following  the  first  forty-nine 
years),  and  the  last  week  of  seven  years.  (2)  There  was  only 
one  decree  ever  issued  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem — ^that 
given  to  Nehemiah  and  its  date  is  445  B.  C.,  specifically  the 
first  of  Nisan  or  March  14  of  that  year.  (3)  The  city  was 
actually  rebuilt  during  the  time  of  Nehemiah  at  the  end  of 
the  prophesied  desolations  of  Jerusalem.  (4)  The  sixty-two 
weeks,  or  434  years,  immediately  follow  the  first  forty-nine 
years,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  prophetic  year  of  360  days  total 
173,880  days,  which  would  end  April  6,  A.  D.  32 — ^the  prob- 


‘Montgcomcry,  ibid.,  pp.  398,  399. 
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able  date  when  Christ  rode  into  Jerusalem  in  fulfillment  of 
Zechariah  9:9. 

The  chronology  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson  has  a  number  of 
distinct  advantages  over  other  systems.  It  provides  a  literal 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  It  is  based  on  sound 
historical  and  chronological  data.  Most  of  all,  it  presents  an 
interpretation  of  Scripture  which  fully  honors  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  If  a  system  of  interpretation  based  on  carefully 
established  principles  can  bring  the  fulfillment  of  the  proph¬ 
ecy  into  such  accurate  detail,  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to 
warp  Daniel’s  prophecy  into  some  sort  of  interpretation 
which  admittedly  does  not  fulfill  the  chronology  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  If  Antiochus  missed  the  proper  date  by  more  than 
sixty  years,  by  occurring  too  soon,  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  obviously  occurred  too  late,  undoubtedly  all  true 
scholars  would  immediately  embrace  the  Christological  inter¬ 
pretation  if  it  were  not  for  prejudice  either  against  the  Per¬ 
son  of  Christ,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  or  against  a  literal 
fulfillment  of  prophecy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  destructive 
critics.  The  case  for  the  Christological  interpretation,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  viewpoint  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  stands  on 
every  point  superior  to  other  views. 

The  important  point  of  the  Christological  interpretation  is 
that  the  first  sixty-nine  weeks  had  a  literal  fulfillment,  both 
as  to  details  and  as  to  chronology.  In  approaching  the  task 
of  interpreting  the  prophecy  concerning  the  seventieth  week, 
we  must  in  all  fairness  to  the  principles  approved  by  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  sixty-nine  weeks,  expect  a  literal  fulfillment 
of  the  seventieth  week  both  in  its  detail  and  in  its  chronology. 
The  beginning  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  was  marked 
by  a  definite  event.  At  the  end  of  the  sixty-nine  weeks,  or 
483  years,  there  was  a  definite  break  in  the  prophecy  which 
was  fulfilled  literally  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Likewise  the 
final  week  of  the  prophecy,  the  seventieth  week,  apparently 
has  a  definite  beginning  and  ends  with  the  *'full  end”  of  the 
period  of  desolations.  There  are  indications  in  the  text  that 
a  considerable  time  period  elapses  between  the  close  of  the 
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sixty-ninth  week  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventieth  week. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  and  it  is  decisive,  is  the  seven¬ 
tieth  week  of  Daniel  future,  or  has  it  been  already  fulfilled 
in  history?  To  this  question  we  now  direct  our  thought. 

III.  HAVE  THE  EVENTS  OF  DANIEL’S  SEVENTIETH  WEEK 
BEEN  FULFILLED? 

There  are  at  least  five  theories  in  regard  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel,  that  is,  most  interpretations 
can  be  classified  in  one  of  five  categories.  Those  who  find  the 
fulfillment  of  the  first  sixty-nine  weeks  in  the  events  of  the 
Maccabean  persecution  usually  find  the  fulfillment  of  the  sev¬ 
entieth  week  in  the  same  period  of  persecution.  As  this  view 
has  been  previously  found  to  fail  in  fulfilling  the  passage, 
their  interpretation  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  seventieth  week 
likewise  fails.  The  view  of  the  Jews  that  the  seventieth  week 
is  fulfilled  in  the  events  surrounding  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  70  A.  D.  likewise  fails  in  fitting  the  chronology  of 
Daniel. 

Three  other  views  have  commended  themselves  to  con¬ 
servative  scholars.  There  are  some  who  hold  that  the  seven¬ 
tieth  week  of  Daniel  is  an  indefinite  period  beginning  while 
Christ  was  on  earth  and  extending  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  This  is  in  harmony  with  Daniel  9 :24,  which  indicates 
that  the  program  of  God  for  bringing  in  everlasting  right¬ 
eousness  and  cessation  of  Israel’s  persecutions  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  the  seventieth  week.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  breaks  down  utterly,  however,  as  a  literal  fulfillment. 
The  chronology  of  the  sixty-nine  weeks  established  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  literal  fulfillment,  and  we  cannot  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience  postulate  an  indefinite  period  for  the  final  week 
of  the  prophecy.  While  we  cannot  accept  this  spiritual  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  passage,  it  is  an  interesting  confession  on  the 
part  of  those  who  accept  it  that  history  does  not  record 
events  which  correspond  with  the  prophecy  of  the  seventieth 
week. 

One  other  view,  however,  claims  our  serious  attention.  It 
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is  advanced  by  a  number  of  able  expositors  and  claims  to  be  a 
literal  interpretation.  In  brief,  the  view  accepts  a  system  of 
chronology  which  allows  for  the  termination  of  the  sixty-nine 
weeks  of  the  prophecy  at  the  baptism. of  Christ.  The  first 
half  of  the  seventieth  week  is,  in  their  judgment,  fulfilled  by 
the  events  of  the  public  ministry  of  Christ.  In  the  middle 
of  the  week,  Christ  is  crucified,  the  sacrifice  and  oblation 
cease,  and  the  events  of  the  last  half  of  the  seventieth  week 
are  immediately  fulfilled  in  the  events  which  follow.  The 
seventy  weeks  terminate,  perhaps,  in  some  event  such  as  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius.  In  other  words,  the  seventieth  week 
has  already  been  fulfilled  literally,  and  we  cannot  look  for 
any  future  fulfillment. 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  the  interpretation  is  advanced 
that  there  is  an  indefinite  period  of  time  between  the  close  of 
the  sixty-ninth  week  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventieth 
week.  At  some  future  date,  the  seventieth  week  will  begin, 
and  its  events  will  come  to  pass  literally  and  will  follow  the 
chronology  of  the  seven  years  of  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel. 
This  is  the  only  view  which  provides  a  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  the  final  week  of  Daniel  is  future.  If  we  accept 
the  premise  that  the  final  week  of  Daniel  demands  a  literal 
fulfillment,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  last  two  views  named :  that 
it  was  fulfilled  literally  in  the  first  century  before  40  A.  D., 
or  that  it  is  yet  future  and  we  can  look  for  a  literal  fulfill¬ 
ment  at  some  future  date.  The  two  explanations  oppose  each 
other;  both  cannot  be  right;  accordingly,  we  may  well  weigh 
the  contentions  of  those  who  support  each  view  as  a  basis  for 
decision. 

One  of  the  most  clever  writers  to  support  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel  is  already  fulfilled  is 
Philip  Mauro,  whose  views  are  set  forth  in  his  work.  The 
Seventy  Weeks  and  the  Great  Tribulation.  Mr.  Mauro  be¬ 
lieves  that  God’s  purpose  for  Israel  as  a  nation  was  finished 
upon  their  rejection  of  Christ  and  that  the  promises  given  to 
Israel  are  now  being  fulfilled  in  the  church.  He  denies  the 
possibility  of  a  future  millennium  to  fulfill  the  promises  of 
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a  kingdom  given  to  David  and  Israel.  His  work  is  accord¬ 
ingly  prejudiced  by  his  premises,  but  his  appeal  is  to  the 
Scriptures  rather  than  human  authority  and  for  this  reasor 
his  contentions  should  be  weighed.  He  states  the  case  ir 
support  of  his  position  with  all  the  force  of  a  clever  thinkei 
and  skillful  debater.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  style,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  never  discusses  facts  for  which  he  does  not 
have  a  ready  solution,  i.  e.,  he  selects  for  discussion  onlj 
those  points  which  are  in  favor  of  his  viewpoint.  This  defect 
is  too  often  overlooked  by  the  unwary.  He  also  has  great 
skill  in  magnifying  a  minor  point  until  it  appears  to  be  a 
decisive  one,  at  the  same  time  running  rapidly  over  materia] 
which  might  upset  his  argument.  Accordingly,  it  is  more 
important  to  consider  what  he  does  not  say,  on  some  points, 
than  what  he  states. 

Philip  Mauro’s  system  of  interpretation,  in  brief,  involves 
the  following  points:  (1)  The  first  sixty-nine  weeks  of  Daniel 
run  from  the  decree  of  Cyrus  (636  B.  C.)  to  the  baptism  of 
Christ.  As  this  amount  totals  562  years  rather  than  483, 
Mauro,  while  insisting  on  literal  fulfillment,  claims  that 
there  can  be  no  certainty  of  the  exact  historic  length  of 
years  between  the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  the  baptism  of 
(Dhrist — in  fact,  claims  to  find  an  error  of  eighty  years  which 
adjusts  the  difference.'  (2)  The  baptism  of  Jesus  is  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  prophecy,  “to  anoint  the  most  holy”  (Dan. 
9:24),  the  anointment  being  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  “most  holy”  being  Christ  Himself.  (3)  The  “prince 
that  shall  come”  is  Titus,  and  one  who  makes  the  covenant 
of  Daniel  9:27  is  Christ.  (4)  The  cessation  of  the  sacrifices 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventieth  week  is  the  fulfillment  of  Old 
Testament  sacrifices  by  the  death  of  Christ.  (6)  All  the  six 
elements  of  the  decree  in  relation  to  “thy  people”  and  “thy 
holy  city”  mentioned  in  Daniel  9:24  are  fulfilled  by  the  life, 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  (6)  There  cannot  be  any 
break  between  the  sixty-ninth  and  the  seventieth  week  of 
Daniel:  “Never  has  a  specified  number  of  time-units,  mak- 
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ing  up  a  described  stretch  of  time,  been  taken  to  mean  any¬ 
thing  but  continuous  or  consecutive  time-units.”* 

The  issue  between  the  two  literal  interpretations  of  . 
Daniel’s  seventieth  week  is,  then,  clearly  drawn.  A  glance 
at  the  six  points  enumerated  will  readily  reveal  that  some  of 
them  are  decisive  in  the  interpretation.  All  six  elements  of 
the  decree  relating  to  Israel  and  Jerusalem  must  be  fulfilled 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  If  so  much  as  one  of  these  was  not 
fulfilled,  then  the  interpretation  is  revealed  to  be  faulty. 
If  the  one  who  makes  the  covenant  is  not  Christ,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  even  by  Mr.  Mauro  that  the  seventieth  week  must  be 
still  future:  “Manifestly  those  two  ideas  stand  or  fall  to¬ 
gether;  for  if  verse  27  relates  to  Christ,  then  the  last  week 
followed  immediately  after  the  69th;  but  if  it  relates  to 
antichrist,  or  a  coming  Roman  prince,  then  it  is  yet  future.”* 

If  the  sacrifices  actually  ceased  at  the  death  of  Christ,  it 
would  do  much  to  substantiate  Mr.  Mauro’s  contention. 
While  the  final  point,  i.  e.,  that  there  cannot  be  a  break  be¬ 
tween  the  sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  weeks  is  begging  the 
question,  it  is  well  to  consider  what  parallels  the  Scripture 
may  afford  on  the  question. 

Is  Titus  the  Prince  that  Shall  Come? 

According  to  Daniel  9:26,  after  the  sixty-ninth  week 
(sixty-two  and  the  first  seven  weeks)  the  “anointed  one” 
shall  be  “cut  off,”  and  “the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall 
come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary.”  It  is  clear 
that  the  “anointed  one”  is  Christ — ^the  authorized  transla¬ 
tion  is  correct,  “Messiah.”  But  who  are  “the  people”  and 
“the  prince”?  It  is  a  well-established  fact  of  history  that 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  70  A.  D.  by  the  Roman  armies, 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  upwards  of  one  million  Jews  in 
the  area.  The  people  represented  here  can  be  none  other 
than  those  of  Rome.  The  “prince  of  the  people”  is  accord¬ 
ingly  a  Roman  prince.  The  interpretation  of  Mr.  Mauro  is 
that  this  is  clearly  the  character  Titus  who  led  the  armies 


'‘Ibid.,  p.  95. 
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of  Rome  in  70  A.  D.  against  Jerusalem.  There  are  good 
reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  the  character  thus  in¬ 
troduced  is  to  be  identified  with  the  future  political  ruler  of 
the  Mediterranean  world  in  the  time  just  before  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  Mr.  Mauro  flatly  denies  that  there  will 
be  any  such  ruler,  denies  that  the  Roman  people  of  the  first 
century  are  to  be  identified  in  any  way  with  the  people  of 
that  future  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  engage  in  a  disputation  of  Mr. 
Mauro’s  entire  system  to  show  his  error  in  this  particular. 
It  is  a  plain  fact  of  history  that  God  is  dealing  with  the 
Jews  of  to-day  in  a  way  determined  by  the  rejection  of 
Christ  by  their  fathers.  If  this  can  be  true,  then  why  should 
it  be  thought  incredible  that  a  future  prince  should  be  identi¬ 
fied  as  Roman  and  as  connected  with  the  people  who  de¬ 
stroyed  Jerusalem?  Mr.  Mauro  overlooks  a  most  significant 
fact  in  his  chronology,  however.  If  Titus  is  the  “prince”  of 
Daniel  9:26,  then  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  occurred  after 
the  seventieth  week,  rather  than  after  the  sixty-ninth  week. 
Is  it  not  utterly  inexplicable  that  the  prophecy  of  verse 
twenty-six  should  be  stated  to  be  after  the  sixty-ninth  week, 
if  in  matter  of  fact  it  is  during  and  after  the  seventieth 
week?  Does  not  the  way  in  which  the  truth  is  stated  infer 
that  the  events  occur  after  the  sixty-ninth  week  but  before 
the  seventieth  week?  If  so,  a  parenthesis  is  called  for,  allow¬ 
ing  for  all  events  in  their  proper  place  and  for  a  fulfillment 
of  the  seventieth  week  in  the  future. 

Not  only  does  the  form  of  the  prophecy  infer  a  paren¬ 
thesis  between  the  sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  week,  but  the 
expression  “the  people  of  the  prince”  is  unusual.  Normally, 
it  would  be  expected  that  the  prophecy  would  state  that  the 
prince  would  destroy  the  city.  In  Daniel  7  and  8,  prophecies 
there  in  dealing  with  military  triumphs  speak  of  them  as 
consummated  by  their  leader.  In  Daniel  9:26,  however,  the 
usual  form  of  statement  is  turned  around  and  it  is  stated 
that  “the  people  of  the  prince”  destroyed  the  city.  Now  it 
is  clear  that  such  would  be  the  case  if  the  prince  had  no 
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direct  connection  with  the  event,  but  Jerusalem  was  de¬ 
stroyed  under  the  personal  direction  of  Titus.  The  language 
of  the  prophecy  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  other  per¬ 
son  than  Titus  was  in  view. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contribute 
prophecies  concerning  the  coming  of  a  military  leader  who 
will  rule  the  Mediterranean  world.  From  Revelation  13:1-10, 
we  gather  that  he  will  be  the  greatest  military  ruler  in  mat¬ 
ter  of  power  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  A  comparison 
of  Revelation  13  with  the  events  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  reveals  no  similarity  and  must  refer  to  a  future 
event.  Other  passages  (Dan.  7:8,  11,  24-27;  11:36-45;  2 
Thess.  2:1-12)  apparently  refer  to  the  same  person.  In  view 
of  the  revelation  of  Daniel  7,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  an¬ 
other  reference  in  Daniel  9. 

Who  Makes  the  Covenant  for  One  Week? 

Mr.  Mauro  strenuously  objects  to  identifying  the  “prince 
that  shall  come”  with  a  future  political  ruler,  not  so  much 
because  it  contradicts  the  plain  meaning  of  verse  26  but 
because  it  provides  an  interpretation  of  verse  27  which  ut¬ 
terly  destroys  his  theory.  In  verse  27  it  is  revealed:  “And 
he  shall  make  a  firm  covenant  with  many  for  one  week:  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the 
oblation  to  cease;  and  upon  the  wing  of  abominations  shall 
come  one  that  maketh  desolate;  and  even  unto  the  full  end, 
and  that  determined,  shall  wrath  be  poured  out  upon  the  deso¬ 
late.”  Now,  it  is  normal  exegesis  for  a  pronoun  to  claim  as 
its  antecedent  the  nearest  noun  with  which  it  could  be  identi¬ 
fied.  The  nearest  antecedent  in  this  case  is  the  “prince  that 
shall  come.”  This  could  not  be  Titus  for  he  did  not  make 
such  a  covenant,  and  according  to  Mr.  Mauro’s  theory  the 
seventieth  week  must  immediately  follow  the  sixty-ninth — 
and  Titus  did  not  appear  on  the  scene  until  years  later. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Mauro  identifies  the  one  who  makes  the 
covenant  as  Christ. 

In  support  of  Mr.  Mauro’s  contention  is  the  fact  widely 
recognized  by  the  Scriptures  and  expositors  of  the  Scripture 
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that  Christ  is  the  minister  of  the  new  covenant  and  that  in 
His  death  on  the  cross  the  new  covenant  was  duly  executed. 
An  attempt  to  connect  DanieFs  covenant  with  the  new  cove¬ 
nant,  however,  is  a  work  of  desperation  rather  than  a 
natural  exegesis.  The  new  covenant  is  expressly  called  an 
“everlasting  covenant”  (Heb.  13:20).  The  covenant  of  Daniel 
9:27  continues  only  for  one  week  in  its  intent,  and  if  the 
break  at  the  middle  of  the  week  may  be  so  interpreted,  the 
covenant  is  broken  before  it  runs  its  course,  i.  e.,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  week.  The  two  covenants  have 
nothing  in  common  as  to  their  duration. 

Now,  it  is  also  widely  accepted  that  the  new  covenant 
was  enacted  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Mr.  Mauro’s  theory 
would  involve  that  the  death  of  Christ  occur  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventieth  week.  Because  of  the  fact  that  he 
believes  the  death  of  Christ  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  he  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  covenant  is 
made  in  the  week  rather  than  for  one  week — in  opposition  to 
the  usual  translation.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Mauro’s  in¬ 
terpretation  requires  an  unnatural  exegesis. 

A  fact  of  great  significance  is  that  the  covenant  is  made 
with  “the  many”  which  could  only  refer  to  “thy  people” 
(Dan.  9:24),  Israel.  The  new  covenant,  insofar  as  it  relates 
to  Israel,  is  connected  in  Scripture  with  their  millennial 
blessings  and  the  future  regathering  of  Israel  (cf.  Heb.  8:8- 
12).  Mr.  Mauro,  however,  fiatly  denies  that  Israel  has  any 
place  in  God’s  future  program.  He  believes  that  the  cove¬ 
nant  mentioned  in  Daniel  9 :27  is  a  covenant  of  grace  toward 
all  people  as  contained  in  the  present  Gospel  of  grace.  Mr. 
Mauro,  accordingly,  is  faced  by  a  dilemma.  If  this  is  indeed 
a  covenant  between  Christ  and  Israel  regarding  their  future 
blessing,  then  his  whole  system  breaks  down  for  the  passage 
would  teach  a  future  for  Israel  as  such.  The  alternative  is 
to  admit  that  the  covenant  is  hot  the  new  covenant  and  that 
Christ  is  not  the  one  who  enters  into  the  covenant.  Mr. 
Mauro’s  escape  from  this  dilemma  is  to  deny  what  the 
passage  plainly  teaches — ^that  the  seventy  weeks  refer 
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specifically  to  “thy  people,”  Israel,  and  “thy  city,”  Jerusalem. 
In  the  last  analysis,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  concerning  this  covenant  (Dan.  9:27)  to  connect  it 
with  Christ. 

Were  Old  Testament  Sacrifices  Ended  by  the  Death  of 
Christ? 

The  argument  concerning  the  identity  of  the  one  who 
makes  the  covenant  is  decisive  in  itself.  If  Christ  did  not 
make  the  covenant,  then  the  last  of  the  seventy  weeks  is 
yet  awaiting  fulfillment.  A  further  question,  however,  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  issue.  According  to  Daniel 
9:27,  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  are  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
the  seventieth  week  by  the  one  who  makes  the  covenant. 
According  to  Mr.  Mauro  this  is  the  event  of  the  death  of 
Christ  which  supplanted  Old  Testament  sacrifices.  Mr.  Mauro 
quotes  from  Hebrews  10:8,  9,  where  it  is  stated:  “He  taketh 
away  the  first,  that  He  may  establish  the  second.”  Mr. 
Mauro  asks:  “What  perfect  agreement  with  the  words  of 
the  prophecy,  ‘He  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to 
cease’!”'® 

Now,  this  is  an  important  point.  If  indeed  the  death  of 
Christ  causes  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease,  it  would 
be  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  Mr.  Mauro’s  view. 
That  the  new  covenant  supplants  the  old  and  the  one  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Christ  supplants  the  many  sacrifices  of  the  old  cove¬ 
nant  is  indeed  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  else,  however,  to  state  that  He  caused  the  sacrifice 
and  oblation  to  cease.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sacrifice  and 
oblation  did  not  cease  until  the  temple  was  destroyed  in 
70  A.  D.  It  was  the  ruthless  work  of  violence  of  the  Roman 
armies  that  caused  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease  in  the 
first  century,  and  if  we  interpret  the  passage  correctly,  the 
seventieth  week  of  Daniel  is  a  prophecy  of  a  future  restora¬ 
tion  of  these  sacrifices  under  a  covenant  and  their  violent 
conclusion.  Even  the  book  of  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  epistle,  probably 
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shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  priests  were 
still  ministering  in  the  temple — more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ.  In  Hebrews  8:4,  we  read,  “Now  if  he 
were  on  earth,  he  would  not  be  a  priest  at  all,  seeing  there 
are  those  who  offer  the  gifts  according  to  the  law.”  The 
argument  is  that  Christ  is  a  priest  in  heaven  not  in  earth 
as  there  are  still  priests  on  earth  serving  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  Scriptures  themselves  are  careful,  then, 
by  using  the  present  tense,  are,  to  include  evidence  which 
makes  Mr.  Mauro’s  interpretation  inadmissible. 

Have  the  Desolations  of  Daniel* s  Seventieth  Week  Been 
Fulfilled? 

Mr.  Mauro  is  probably  more  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of 
a  good  explanation  of  the  latter  part  of  Daniel  9:27  than 
by  any  other  feature  of  his  interpretation.  His  system  re¬ 
quires  that  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel  be  a  definite  time 
period  of  seven  years.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
desolations  of  the  latter  part  of  verse  27  be  fulfilled  within 
a  period  of  three  and  one-half  years  of  the  death  of  Christ — 
according  to  his  system.  Mr.  Mauro  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
however,  that  the  desolations  mentioned  in  this  verse  are 
those  accomplished  by  the  armies  of  Titus  in  70  A.  D.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Mauro  is  unable  to  find  any  event  within 
the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  the 
latter  part  of  Daniel’s  seventieth  week,  and  in  the  end  is 
forced  to  abandon  his  major  thesis  that  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel’s  seventy  weeks  are  subject  to  literal  fulfillment. 

In  contrast  to  Mr.  Mauro’s  difficulty,  we  have  in  Mat¬ 
thew  24:15,  from  Christ  Himself,  the  prophecy  of  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  Daniel’s  promised  desolations.  Christ  said, 
“When  therefore  ye  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  which 
was  spoken  of  through  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  in  the 
holy  place  (let  him  that  readeth  understand),  .  .  .”  The  con¬ 
text  which  follows  indicates  that  the  events  are  preliminary 
to  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  In  fact,  so  direct  is  the 
connection  that  some  who  like  Mr.  Mauro  connect  Matthew 
24:15  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  have 
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attempted  to  find  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
turn  in  the  events  of  70  A.  D.  The  desolations  of  Daniel 
9 :27  instead  of  being  fulfilled  in  connection  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  are  rather  one  of  the  signs  pointing  to 
the  early  return  of  Christ  in  glory. 

The  Declared  Purpose  of  God  for  the  Seventy  Weeks. 

One  of  the  decisive  questions  facing  any  interpreter  of 
Daniel  9:24-27  is  the  question  whether  God’s  declared  pur¬ 
pose  for  that  period  has  been  fulfilled.  In  this  period,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Daniel  9:24,  it  is  God’s  purpose  to  (1)  finish 
transgressions,  (2)  make  an  end  of  sins,  (3)  make  recon¬ 
ciliation  for  iniquity,  (4)  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
(5)  seal  up  vision  and  prophecy,  (6)  anoint  the  most  holy. 
It  is  Mr.  Mauro’s  interpretation  that  points  one  through 
four  were  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  Christ;  point  five  is  the 
resulting  spiritual  blindness  which  befalls  Israel;  point  six 
is  fulfilled  by  the  anointing  of  the  church  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

There  are  many  interesting  details  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  of  these  points  which  in  the  interest  of 
brevity  we  cannot  consider.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
gain  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  which  dominate  the  in¬ 
terpretation,  however.  Mr.  Mauro  must  find  fulfillment  of 
all  the  purpose  of  God  revealed  here  before  the  end  of  the 
period  extending  three  and  one-half  years  beyond  the  death 
of  Christ.  In  his  interpretation,  he  claims  to  find  such  ful¬ 
fillment,  and  it  is  this  claim  we  must  examine. 

There  are  many  details  in  his  system  which  are  open  to 
question.  For  instance,  he  claims  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
that  vision  and  prophecy  are  “sealed  up,’’  by  which  he 
means  that  Israel  comes  into  permanent  spiritual  blindness. 
He  perhaps  overlooks  the  fact  that  God  used  Jews  to  write 
the  New  Testament  after  the  date  he  claims  for  the  close 
of  Daniel’s  seventieth  week — Jews  without  an  exception  if 
'Luke  was  an  Israelite.  While  Paul  reveals  that  blindness  in 
part  befell  Israel  because  of  their  rejection  of  Christ,  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  blindness  will  be  lifted  after  the  fulness 
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of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in  (Rom.  11:25).  Mr.  Mauro’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  anointing  of  the  most  holy,  that  it  refers  to 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  while  supported  by  some,  is  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  consistent  usage  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tregel- 
les  states  on  this  point,  “The  expression  does  not  in  a  single 
case  apply  to  any  person.”"  It  is  a  better  interpretation  that 
it  refers  to  a  future  return  of  the  Shekinah  glory.  The 
Revised  Version  margin  renders  it,  “a  most  holy  place.” 

All  these  details  are  insignificant,  however,  before  the 
principal  objection  to  Mr.  Mauro’s  interpretation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  specific  limitation  of  Daniel  9:24,  the  prophecy 
pertains  to  “thy  people,”  Israel,  and  to  “thy  city,”  Jeru¬ 
salem.  To  make  it  plain,  then,  transgressions  must  be 
finished  in  relation  to  Israel  and  Jerusalem;  an  end  must 
be  made  to  sins,  and  iniquity  must  he  purged  aivay  (cf.  Re¬ 
vised  Version  margin)  in  relation  to  Israel  and  Jerusalem; 
everlasting  righteousness  must  be  brought  in  for  Israel  and 
Jerusalem;  and  so  on  through  the  prophecy. 

What  does  Mr.  Mauro  do  with  the  passage?  For  him  the 
passage  deals  with  the  whole  world,  a  general  provision  of 
salvation  through  the  death  of  Christ  which,  according  to  his 
interpretation,  does  not  relate  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Israel  as 
such  at  all.  Jerusalem  is  only  scheduled  for  destruction  and 
Israel  to  be  utterly  cast  off — according  to  Mr.  Mauro’s  view. 
To  make  this  prophecy  of  coming  blessing  to  Israel  and  Jeru¬ 
salem — ^which  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  the  return  of  Christ  to 
bring  in  a  kingdom  of  righteousness — a  reference  to  the  work 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  to  confuse  the  work  of  God  in  Christ 
on  the  cross  and  its  application  historically.  The  benefits  of 
the  death  of  Christ  will  be  realized  by  Israel  only  after  “they 
shall  look  unto  me  whom  they  have  pierced;  and  they  shall 
mourn  for  him  .  .  .”  (Zech.  12:10),  and  in  the  day  when  “a 
fountain”  be  “opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem”  (Zech.  13:1) — events  still  future 
from  our  point  in  history.  Sir  Robert  Anderson  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  none  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  9 :24  have  been 
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fulfilled :  “A  careful  study  of  the  Angel's  words  will  show  that 
not  so  much  as  one  of  them  has  been  thus  accomplished.”'* 

Is  a  Parenthesis  Between  DanieVs  Sixty-ninth  and  Seven¬ 
tieth  Week  Unparalleled  in  Scripture? 

The  entire  burden  of  Mr.  Mauro's  argument  is  intended 
to  support  his  contention  that  there  is  no  break  between  the 
sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  week  of  Daniel.  He  not  only 
holds  that  the  passage  does  not  admit  such  an  interpretation, 
but  he  states  that  such  an  interpretation  would  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  consistent  principle  in  Scripture  that  time-units  are 
always  continuous.  To  quote  his  exact  words:  “Never  has  a 
specified  number  of  time-units,  making  up  a  described 
stretch  of  time,  been  taken  to  mean  anything  but  continuous 
or  consecutive  time  units.”'* 

Fortunately,  for  the  brevity  of  our  own  study  here,  there 
is  an  entirely  adequate  answer  to  this  statement.  Not  only 
does  the  internal  evidence  of  the  passage  demand  it  by  stat¬ 
ing  certain  events  are  after  the  sixty-ninth  week,  rather  than 
in  or  after  the  seventieth  week,  but  there  are  parallel  cases 
in  the  Scripture  where  God  as  it  were  stopped  the  clock  of 
fulfillment  only  to  resume  the  progress  of  fulfillment  later. 

The  recent  monograph  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside,  The  Great 
Parenthesis,  is  a  worthy  and  timely  contribution  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Dr.  Ironside  shows  a  number  of  instances  of  paren¬ 
theses  in  God's  program:  (1)  The  interval  between  the 
“acceptable  year  of  the  Lord”  and  the  “day  of  vengeance 
of  our  God”  (Isa.  61:2 — a  parenthesis  already  extending 
more  than  nineteen  hundred  years.  (2)  The  interval  between 
the  Roman  empire  as  sympolized  by  the  legs  of  iron  of  the 
great  image  of  Daniel  2  and  the  feet  of  ten  toes.  Confer  also 
Daniel  7:23-27;  8:24,  25.  (3)  The  same  interval  is  found 
between  Daniel  11:35  and  Daniel  11:36.  (4)  A  great  paren¬ 
thesis  occurs  between  Hosea  3:4  and  verse  5,  and  again  be¬ 
tween  Hosea  5:15  and  6:1.  (5)  A  great  parenthesis  occurs 
also  between  Psalm  22:22  and  22:23  and  between  Psalm 

'*0^.  cit.,  p.  79. 
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110:1  and  110:2.  (6)  Peter  in  quoting  Psalm  34:12-16  stops 
in  the  middle  of  a  verse  to  distinguish  God’s  present  work 
and  His  future  dealing  with  sin  (1  Pet.  3:10-12). 

(7)  The  great  prophecy  of  Matthew  24  becomes  intel¬ 
ligible  only  if  the  present  age  be  considered  a  parenthesis 
between  Daniel  9:26  and  9:27.  (8)  Acts  15:13-21  indicates 
that  the  apostles  fully  understood  that  during  the  present 
age  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  would  not  be  fulfilled,  but 
would  have  fulfillment  “after  this”  when  God  “will  build 
again  the  tabernacle  of  David”  (Acts  15:13).  (9)  Israel’s 
yearly  schedule  of  feasts  showed  a  wide  separation  between 
the  feasts  prefiguring  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  Pentecost,  and  the  feasts  speaking  of  Israel’s  regather¬ 
ing  and  blessing.  (10)  Romans  9-11  definitely  provide  for 
the  parenthesis,  particularly  the  figure  of  the  olive  tree  in 
chapter  11.  (11)  The  revelation  of  the  Church  as  one  body 
requires  a  parenthesis  between  God’s  past  dealings  and  His 
future  dealings  with  the  nation  Israel.  (12)  The  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  present  parenthesis  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
resumes  the  interrupted  events  of  Daniel’s  last  week. 

To  this  imposing  list  of  arguments  for  the  parenthesis 
between  Daniel’s  sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  week,  we  can 
add  the  interesting  computations  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson  in 
regard  to  the  statement  in  1  Kings  6:1,  that  Solomon  began 
to  build  the  temple  in  the  480th  year  after  the  children  of 
Israel  were  come  out  of  Egypt.  A  computation  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  this  period  was,  instead,  573  years.  “ 
On  the  basis  of  a  study  of  Judges,  Sir  Robert  Anderson  dis¬ 
covered  a  total  of  93  years  during  which  Israel  was  cast  off 
as  a  nation — divided  into  five  different  periods  of  time 
(cf.  Judges  3:8,  14;  4:2,  3;  6:1;  13:1).  By  subtracting  this 
from  573,  the  figure  is  corrected  to  480,  the  exact  figure 
stated  by  the  writer  of  1  Kings. 

CONCLUSION 

The  answer  to  our  leading  question.  Is  the  Seventieth 
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Week  of  Daniel  future?,  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative.  The  Scriptures  bear  a  full  testimony  that  God  has  a 
purpose  yet  unfulfilled  for  His  people,  Israel.  If  the  events 
of  Daniel’s  seventieth  week  are  future,  it  is  clear  that  the 
person  who  makes  the  covenant  must  be  the  wicked  char¬ 
acter  who  is  the  persecutor  of  all  who  will  not  worship  him. 
The  “many”  with  whom  the  covenant  is  made  can  be,  on 
the  basis  of  the  context,  only  Israel,  still  in  unbelief.  The 
“end”  of  which  Daniel  9:27  speaks  can  be  only  the  return 
of  Christ  to  bring  righteousness,  peace,  prosperity,  and  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge  of  the  Lord  to  this  evil  world.  Before  the 
world  will  witness  these  stirring  events,  we  who  are  His 
look  for  that  blessed  moment  when  caught  up  from  this 
world  at  the  return  of  the  Lord  for  His  own  we  shall  see 
His  face  and  forever  thereafter  know  one  passion  and  one 
love — to  worship  and  serve  our  blessed  Lord. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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IS  THE  BELIEVER  IMPERISHABLE? 

By  Arthur  B.  Whiting,  Th.D. 

The  question  we  are  about  to  discuss  is  one  that  has 
divided  theologians  and  caused  schisms  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  believers  for  many  centuries.  Much  has  been  written 
by  those  who  regard  the  believer  as  eternally  secure  in 
Christ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  equally  voluminous  have 
been  those  who  view  the  believer's  security  as  conditioned 
upon  his  own  good  behavior  subsequent  to  regeneration. 
This  paper  is  not  an  attempt  to  say  something  new  on  a 
subject  which  has  received  so  much  attention,  but  it  is  a 
treatment  of  a  doctrine  which  has  come  to  mean  much  to 
one  who  spent  some  time  in  the  early  years  of  his  Christian 
life  floundering  in  the  Slough  of  Despond  through  a  failure 
to  recognize  the  precious  truth  of  eternal  preservation  in 
Christ.  It  will  be  evident  at  once,  then,  that  this  is  no  mere 
academic  problem,  but  one  that  is  of  the  most  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  every  believer  since  it  is  so  intimately  linked  with 
his  external  daily  practice,  his  internal  daily  peace,  and  his 
eternal  heavenly  bliss. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  must  be  fully 
recognized  in  order  to  clarify  some  issues  which  frequently 
confuse  thinking  and  prevent  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
problem  under  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
freely  admitted  that  many  persons  who  make  a  profession 
of  Christianity  fall  away  from  this  profession.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  warrant  our  dividing  these  individuals  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes:  those  who  were  never  truly  born  again,  and 
those  who  prove  to  be  temporary  backsliders  but  are  re¬ 
stored  at  some  later  time.  In  our  Lord's  parabolic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  mystery  form,  the 
reference  to  the  hearer  who  received  the  word  with  joy 
but  endured  only  “for  a  while"  is  a  clear  indication  that 
many  who  make  a  profession  of  Christ  are  never  firmly  rooted 
in  Him  (Matt.  13:20,  21).  In  outward  appearance  they  are 
at  first  indistinguishable  from  genuine,  born-again  believers, 
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but  the  time  comes  when  "'tribulation  or  persecution  .  .  . 
because  of  the  word”  reveals  them  in  their  true  colors  as 
persons  who  are  devoid  of  the  spiritual  life  which  has  been 
professed.  It  is  to  these  persons  John  evidently  refers  when 
he  says,  “They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us; 
for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  have  continued  with 
us:  but  they  went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  mani¬ 
fest  that  they  all  are  not  of  us”  (1  John  2:19).  Such  a 
statement  provides  a  sufficient  standard,  on  the  human  side, 
for  determining  if  what  is  professed  is  also  possessed;  for 
continuance  in  the  Christian  life  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
reality.  Measured  by  such  a  standard,  those  who  go  out 
permanently  from  Christian  circles  of  profession  and  fel¬ 
lowship  demonstrate  thereby  that  they  were  never  really  in. 
Thus  if  there  are  those  who  would  point  to  some  individ¬ 
uals  as  examples  of  Christians  who  have  lost  their  salva¬ 
tion  by  turning  back  to  the  old  life,  the  sufficient  answer 
of  the  Scripture  is  that  their  action  conclusively  disproves 
their  profession,  “for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would 
have  continued  with  us.” 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  believer  is  not  im¬ 
mune  from  falling  into  sin,  and  it  is  tragically  true  that  the 
genuine  Christian  is  sometimes  found  in  a  state  of  blindness, 
“seeing  only  what  is  near,  having  forgotten  the  cleansing 
from  his  old  sins”  (2  Pet.  1:9).  For  such  a  person,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  gospel  of  recoverability  through  grace,  and 
while  the  Savior's  advocacy  in  heaven  is  the  divine  provision 
for  the  sinning  saint,  confession  on  the  part  of  the  believer 
makes  possible  his  restoration  to  the  joyous  privileges  of 
experience  in  the  Christian  life.  Thus  does  grace  enable 
those  who,  Peter-like,  fall  and  fail  to  be  restored  to  fellow¬ 
ship  and  fruitfulness.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Scriptures  supply  evidence  of  some  believers  being  cut  off 
from  this  life  in  judgment  because  of  unjudged  and  uncon¬ 
fessed  sin,  and  in  such  cases  there  manifestly  is  no  observ¬ 
able  sign  of  restoration  (1  Cor.  11:30-32).  Human  discern- 
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ment  and  evaluation,  therefore,  of  necessity  suffer  severe 
limitation. 

From  what  has  been  said  thus  far,  it  is  clear  that  the  be¬ 
liever  may  lose  communion  with  his  Lord  without  having 
his  union  with  Christ  severed  by  sin.  He  may  lose  the  joy 
of  his  salvation  without  forfeiting  the  salvation  itself  (cf. 
Psalm  51:12).  He  may  suffer  loss  of  much  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence  by  wandering  in  By-path  Meadow,  or  surrender  deep 
peace  by  residing  in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  Doubting 
Castle.  But  when  all  of  this  is  granted,  it  is  still  true  that 
temporary  lack  of  fellowship  with  the  Lord  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  eternal  loss  of  relationship  to  Him. 

A  third  admission  must  be  made  in  the  light  of  1  Co¬ 
rinthians  3:15,  “If  any  man’s  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall 
suffer  loss.”  This  is  a  very  clear  reference  to  a  forfeiture 
of  reward  as  the  result  of  a  Christian  service  which  could 
not  survive  the  divine  fire-test;  and,  as  if  to  place  beyond 
all  doubt  the  fact  that  the  believer’s  salvation  itself  is  not 
affected  or  involved,  the  verse  continues,  “But  he  himself 
shall  be  saved;  yet  so  as  through  fire.”  Salvation  is  a  gift 
of  grace  to  be  retained;  rewards  are  earned  through  work 
and  are  conditioned  upon  the  character  of  that  work.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  two  must  never  be  confused.  Salvation  is  the 
result  of  the  work  of  God;  rewards  are  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  believer;  thus  the  loss  of  the  latter  can  in  no 
way  involve  the  loss  of  the  former. 

From  the  foregoing  admissions  we  turn  to  the  great 
affirmations  of  grace-teaching  which  present  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  security  with  characteristic  New  Testament  posi¬ 
tivism.  In  a  large  body  of  revelation  our  triune  God  is  dis¬ 
closed  as  undertaking  the  salvation  of  the  believer  with  such 
perfection  as  to  render  his  eternal  preservation  an  absolute 
certainty.  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  each  engage  in  a  work  of  infinite  value  to  the  worthy 
end  that  he  who  places  his  confidence  in  the  vicarious  death 
of  Christ  is  made  forever  secure. 

The  foundational  affirmation  of  the  Scriptures  is  that 
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God  is  working  out  His  will  according  to  a  predetermined 
plan,  the  success  of  which  is  in  no  way  jeopardized  by  the 
human  will  since  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  under  the 
sovereign  control  of  the  Creator.  In  this  cosmic  plan  the 
saved  have  a  very  definite  part,  and  the  divine  purpose 
regarding  them  is  expressed  in  the  dogmatic  language  of 
Romans  8:29,  30,  “For  whom  he  foreknew,  he  also  fore¬ 
ordained  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he 
might  be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren:  and  whom  he 
foreordained,  them  he  also  called:  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified:  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glori¬ 
fied.”  The  breadth  of  such  a  statement  is  at  once  apparent: 
it  embraces  eternity  past,  the  present  age  of  grace,  and 
eternity  future.  And  the  believer  is  in  view  in  every  in¬ 
stance:  in  eternity  past  he  is  foreordained  to  eternal  life, 
in  this  present  time  his  present  salvation  is  effected,  and 
in  eternity  future  the  divine  purpose  concerning  him  has 
its  ultimate  realization. 

This,  then,  is  God’s  great  plan  in  grace  for  the  believer. 
He  purposes  to  commence,  continue,  and  consummate  the 
entire  work  of  salvation  for  the  ruined  sinner,  and  apart 
altogether  from  human  help.  Thus,  to  question  the  eternal 
safe-keeping  of  the  believer  is  in  reality  to  doubt  the  ability 
of  God  to  accomplish  that  which  He  designs  for  His  blood- 
bought  children.  But  why  should  the  consummation  of  sal¬ 
vation  in  the  future  prove  a  stumblingblock  to  faith?  Is  not 
God  able  to  finish  what  He  begins?  Does  He  permit  the 
sin-warped  will  of  man  to  frustrate  and  defeat  His  eternal 
purpose?  Does  He  plan  and  then,  creature-like,  fail  to 
realize  His  designs  through  lack  of  sufficient  power?  To 
ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them.  Never  for  a  moment 
do  the  Scriptures  entertain  the  idea  of  any  inability  on 
God’s  part.  Instead  they  are  absolutely  insistent  on  the 
greatness  of  His  power  and  the  sufficiency  of  His  ability 
to  perform  that  which  He  promises.  Our  Lord  plainly  em¬ 
phasizes  the  greatness  of  God’s  power  in  connection  with 
the  believer’s  security  when  He  says,  “My  Father,  who 
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hath  given  them  unto  me,  is  greater  than  all;  and  no  one 
is  able  to  snatch  them  out  of  the  Father’s  hand”  (John 
10:29).  The  fisherman  philosopher  refers  to  believers  ”who 
by  the  power  of  God  are  guarded  through  faith  unto  a  sal¬ 
vation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time”  (1  Pet.  1:5); 
and  a  brother  of  James  in  the  same  strain  writes,  ”Now 
unto  him  that  is  able  to  guard  you  from  stumbling,  and  to 
set  you  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  without  blemish 
in  exceeding  joy”  (Jude  24).  To  these  sample  passages  may 
be  added  many  more  which  bear  testimony  in  no  uncertain 
way  to  the  divine  ability  to  accomplish  all  that  is  divinely 
purposed  (cf.  Rom.  4:21;  8:38,  39;  14:4;  Phil.  3:21;  2  Tim. 
1:12;  Heb.  7:25).  It  is  this  divine  plan  and  God’s  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  power  to  execute  it  in  spite  of  every  obstacle 
which  constitute  the  basic  guarantee  that  the  believer  is 
secure  for  time  and  for  eternity.  No  wonder  the  Apostle 
Paul  exclaims,  “Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he 
who  began  a  good  work  in  you  will  perfect  it  until  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ”  (Phil.  1:6). 

The  believer  is  also  made  secure  through  the  work  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  Himself  declared  that  the  true  child 
of  God  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  (John  10:29),  and 
in  His  great  intercessory  prayer  He  makes  reference  to  this 
fact  and  calls  upon  the  Father  to  preserve  them  (John  17:6, 
9, 11,  12).  Towards  the  end  of  His  prayer  He  again  requests 
their  safe-keeping  as  He  asks,  “Father,  I  desire  that  they  also 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am” ;  and  He 
indicates  the  great  purpose  as  He  continues,  “That  they  may 
behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me”  (John  17:24). 
Here  is  the  Son  of  God  himself  at  prayer  for  every  believer, 
and  if  a  single  believer  is  lost  then  this  prayer  will  not  be 
fully  and  completely  answered.  The  ability  of  God  to  keep 
those  whom  Christ  prayerfully  commits  to  His  care  is  beyond 
question,  but  what  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Son’s  prayer?  Again 
the  Scriptures  provide  indisputable  proof  that  no  prayer  of 
Christ  is  ever  denied.  Standing  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  our 
Lord  gives  thanks  to  the  Father  that  He  is  heard,  and  signifi- 
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cantly  declares,  “And  I  know  that  thou  hearest  me  always” 
(John  11:42).  Since  no  prayer  which  Christ  offers  ever  goes 
unanswered,  His  intercession  for  the  safety  of  every  believer 
gives  positive  assurance  that  not  one  true  child  of  God  shall 
ever  be  lost. 

Of  even  greater  significance,  however,  is  the  sufficient 
sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  In  the  Savior’s  substitution¬ 
ary  death  on  Calvary  the  sin  question  was  settled  fully 
and  forever.  “But  he,  when  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins  forever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God”  (Heb. 
10:12).  The  sin-account  was  permanently  settled'  at  the 
cross.  The  divine  judgment  upon  sin  was  borne  by  Christ 
in  His  sacrificial  death,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  His 
death  was  a  dealing  with  sins  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the 
past  (Rom.  3:25,  26).  This  must  not  be  construed  as  refer¬ 
ring  only  to  the  sins  of  the  believer  up  to  the  time  of  his  re¬ 
generation,  for  all  his  sins,  those  past  and  those  yet  future  at 
the  time  of  belief,  were  borne  by  Christ  on  the  tree.  So  com¬ 
pletely  did  the  Savior  undertake  with  regard  to  the  sin  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  Scriptures  represent  the  sinner  as  being  con¬ 
demned  for  his  refusal  to  accept  Christ  rather  than  for  the 
fact  of  his  sins.  “He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  judged;  he 
that  believeth  not  hath  been  judged  already,  because  he  hath 
not  believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God” 
(John  3:18).  Since  God  does  not  now  condemn  the  unbeliever 
because  of  the  sins  which  were  judged  in  Christ’s  death,  just 
on  what  basis  are  we  to  believe  that  God’s  own  children  can 
be  so  judged  with  respect  to  sin  so  as  to  forfeit  their  great 
salvation?  This,  however,  is  exactly  the  untenable  position 
taken  by  the  advocates  of  insecurity,  since  they  maintain  that 
sin  is  the  factor  which  severs  the  saved  from  the  Savior. 
But  in  contradistinction,  the  Scriptures  assert,  “There  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus”  (Rom.  8:1).  We  have  already  observed  that  the  be¬ 
liever  is  to  be  subject  to  judgment  with  regard  to  his  work, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  frequently  he  becomes  the  object 
of  disciplinary  action  by  the  Father  (Heb.  12:6),  but  this  is 
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far  different  from  his  being  condemned  with  the  world  on 
account  of  sin.  The  divine  dealing  with  the  sinning  saint  is 
of  such  a  character  as  to  avoid  this  condemnation  (1  Cor. 
11:32). 

From  this  it  is  quite  evident  that  God  in  no  way  condones 
the  sins  of  believers.  Sin  is  an  ugly  fact  and  necessitates 
His  dealing  with  it,  whether  it  occurs  in  the  saved  or  the  un¬ 
saved,  but  in  each  case  the  basis  is  the  blood  of  Calvary.  “And 
he  [Christ]  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world”  (1  John  2:2).  Through 
His  precious  blood  there  is  for  the  believer  instant  and  con¬ 
stant  cleansing  from  every  kind  (jidori?)  of  sin  (1  John  1:7). 
Thus  to  claim  that  the  believer  may  be  lost  because  of  some 
sin  is  to  put  that  sin  beyond  the  reach  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
and  to  rob  the  cross  of  its  eternal  efficacy. 

Furthermore,  the  believer  is  made  secure  by  the  resur¬ 
rection-life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  declaration  of  Romans  5:10,  “For  if,  while  we  were 
enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his 
Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  his 
life.”  “By  his  life”;  what  life?  Nowhere  do  the  Scriptures 
intimate  that  His  earthly  life  had  any  saving  value  apart 
from  His  death.  But,  viewing  the  phrase  in  the  light  of  its 
setting,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  is  a  reference  to  His 
resurrection-life.  Not  only  has  the  genuine  child  of  God 
been  made  a  partaker  of  this  imperishable  life  (John  10:28) 
— which  fact  alone  guarantees  his  eternal  safekeeping — but 
he  is  the  object  of  a  gracious  ministry  on  the  part  of  Christ 
in  His  resurrection-life  in  heaven. 

According  to  divine  revelation,  our  Lord  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  twofold  ministry  in  behalf  of  the  saved  on 
earth.  First,  He  is  seen  as  Intercessor.  Romans  8:34  de¬ 
clares,  “It  is  Christ  Jesus  that  died,  yea  rather,  that  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  who  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who 
also  maketh  intercession  for  us.”  And  Hebrews  7 :25  is  very 
definite  in  its  assurance  that  “he  ever  liveth  to  make  inter¬ 
cession”  for  those  “who  draw  near  unto  God  through  him.” 
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This  work  of  unceasing  intercession  in  behalf  of  each  child 
of  God  is  revealed  as  another  of  the  many  divine  provisions 
for  his  continued  safe-keeping.  When  Christ  was  on  earth 
He  prayed  for  the  preservation  of  His  own  (John  17 :11,  12, 
15),  and  now  He  is  in  heaven  His  perpetual  prayer  for  them 
is  disclosed  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  their  eternal  security. 
His  ability  to  keep  on  saving  (oco^eiv)  to  the  very  end  (el^  to 
jiavTElEg)  all  who  come  to  God  through  Him  is  made  to  rest 
on  the  great  fact  that  “he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them.”  With  this  protecting  wall  of  Christ's  prayer 
around  him,  surely  the  believer  is  as  secure  as  the  One  who 
thus  makes  intercession  for  him. 

The  second  phase  of  our  Lord's  resurrection-life  ministry 
in  heaven  is  His  advocacy.  That  this  is  a  work  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sins  of  the  child  of  God  is  quite  clear  from  1  John 
2:1,  “And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.”  As  another  has  well 
said,  “He  is  not  there  before  the  Father  making  excuses  for 
their  sins,  nor  is  He  imploring  the  Father  to  be  merciful; 
He  is  rather  presenting  His  own  blood  before  that  throne  as 
the  answer  to  the  condemnation  of  every  sin.”*  Since 
Christ's  blood  is  sufficient  for  every  sin  which  the  believer 
commits,  it  is  quite  evident  that  His  ministry  as  Advocate 
prevents  the  believer  from  being  cut  off  in  judgment  by  a 
holy  and  righteous  God  because  of  the  matter  of  sin  in  the 
life.  Hence,  the  Son's  present  advocacy  in  the  presence  of 
the  Father  supplies  yet  another  divine  guarantee  that  the 
believer  is  eternally  secure  through  the  rich  provision  of 
grace. 

The  divine  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  forge  additional 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  pointing  to  the  realization  of 
God's  eternal  purpose  concerning  the  believer.  The  work  of 
regeneration  which  makes  the  one  who  trusts  Christ  a  true 
child  of  God  is  clearly  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  “Except 
one  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God”  (John  3:5).  By  the  new  birth  God 
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gives  to  the  believer  two  things:  a  new  life,  and  a  new 
family  relationship;  and  each  one  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  true  Christian  cannot  lose  his  salvation. 

Through  physical  birth  a  natural  life  is  received  which 
only  death  can  terminate;  through  spiritual  birth  the  be¬ 
liever  comes  into  possession  of  a  supernatural  life  which, 
like  its  Author,  knows  no  end.  At  the  moment  when  faith 
in  Christ  takes  place,  the  Spirit  instantly  imparts  the  end¬ 
less  life  of  God  Himself  to  the  believer,  so  that  he  actually 
becomes  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pet.  1:4). 
Neither  revelation  nor  reason  countenance  the  idea  that  such 
a  nature  may  be  removed  from  the  believer  for  any  cause. 
Such  action  is  impossible  in  the  physical  realm,  and  like¬ 
wise  is  it  impossible  in  the  spiritual  realm.  The  Scriptures 
definitely  state,  “Whosoever  is  begotten  of  God  doeth  no 
sin,  because  his  [God’s]  seed  abideth  in  him  [the  believer]” 
(1  John  3:9).  If  the  divine  life  remains  in  him,  then  how 
can  it  be  lost? 

Physical  birth  makes  an  individual  the  child  of  earthly 
parents,  and  thus  introduces  him  to  family  relationship. 
Such  a  relationship,  when  once  it  is  established,  can  never 
be  broken  or  lost.  Once  a  son,  always  a  son.  He  may  dis¬ 
obey  his  parents,  dishonor  the  family,  and  disgrace  the 
family  name ;  but  he  is  still  a  son.  He  may  even  be  disowned 
by  his  parents,  and  he  himself  may  go  to  the  limit  of  chang¬ 
ing  his  own  name;  but  his  sonship  remains  just  the  same. 
There  is  not  one  thing  that  he  can  do,  and  not  one  thing 
his  parents  can  do,  that  will  effect  an  actual  disannulment 
of  his  blood  relationship. 

The  supernatural  birth  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  makes 
the  believer  a  child  of  God,  thus  placing  him  in  God’s  great 
family.  It  is  not  without  purpose  and  significance  that  the 
figure  of  a  birth  is  used  to  indicate  the  believer’s  entrance 
into  God’s  family.  By  it  God  would  have  us  understand  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  established  a  relationship  between  Him 
and  the  believer  which  nothing  can  alter.  Not  even  sin  can 
destroy  it.  The  child  of  God  may  bring  reproach  upon  the 
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family  Name  by  his  shameful  misconduct;  his  fellowship 
with  the  Father  may  be  broken  by  sin;  but  the  life-relation- 
ship  will  not  be  changed.  The  Father  may  chasten,  but  He 
will  not  cause  His  child  to  perish;  He  may  correct,  but  He 
will  not  cast  off.  The  believer  has  been  born  into  the  family 
of  God  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  is 
there  to  stay.  He  cannot  be  unborn;  the  Father’s  nature 
abides  in  him. 

Closely  associated  with  the  Spirit’s  work  of  imparting 
the  endless  life  of  God  to  the  one  who  believingly  rests  on 
the  finished  work  of  Christ  is  His  ministry  of  sealing.  That 
this  takes  place  at  the  moment  when  the  Savior  is  accepted, 
and  thus  for  every  believer,  is  the  clear  testimony  of  Ephe¬ 
sians  1:13,  “In  whom  [Christ],  having  also  believed,  ye  were 
sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise.”  As  an  operation  in 
behalf  of  every  believer,  its  significance  manifestly  affects 
every  saved  person. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  sealing  of  the  Spirit?  It  is 
known  that  various  purposes  are  served  by  a  seal.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  used  as  a  token  of  proprietorship,  indicating  that 
certain  things  belong  to  a  particular  person.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  a  seal  is  the  official  stamp  which  gives  validity  to  a 
document  or  authenticates  a  statement.  Then  again,  a  seal 
may  be  used  as  a  protective  measure  to  safeguard  property, 
as  witness,  for  example,  the  sealing  of  the  tomb  wherein  the 
dead  body  of  Christ  has  been  laid  (Matt.  27:66).  While  all 
of  these  ideas  are  true  with  regard  to  the  seal  of  the  Spirit, 
it  would  seem  from  the  context  that  the  thought  of  posses¬ 
sion  predominates,  for  Ephesians  1:14  reads,  “Which  is  an 
earnest  of  our  inheritance,  unto  the  redemption  of  God’s  own 
possession,  unto  the  praise  of  his  glory.”  In  this  connection 
one  writer  quotes  Bickersteth  as  saying:  “The  allusion  to 
the  seal  as  a  pledge  of  purchase  would  be  peculiarly  intel¬ 
ligible  to  the  Ephesians,  for  Ephesus  was  a  maritime  city, 
and  an  exclusive  trade  in  timber/ was  carried  on  there  by 
the  shipmasters  of  the  neighboring  ports.  The  method  of 
purchase  was  this :  The  merchant,  after  selecting  his  timber. 
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stamped  it  with  his  own  signet,  which  was  an  acknowledged 
sign  of  ownership.  He  often  did  not  carry  off  his  possession 
at  the  time ;  it  was  left  in  the  harbor  with  the  other  floats  of 
timber;  but  it  was  chosen,  bought  and  stamped;  and  in  due 
time  the  merchant  sent  a  trusty  agent  with  the  signet,  who, 
finding  that  timber  which  bore  a  corresponding  impress, 
claimed  and  brought  it  away  for  the  master’s  use.  Thus  the 
Holy  Spirit  impresses  on  the  soul  now  the  image  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  this  is  the  sure  pledge  of  the  everlasting  in¬ 
heritance.”* 

As  the  purchased  possession  of  God,  the  believer  is  thus  a 
marked  man.  The  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  identifies  the  be¬ 
liever  as  the  particular  property  of  the  Father,  and  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  sealing  is  “unto  the  day  of  re¬ 
demption”  (Eph.  4:30).  The  sealing  has  in  view  the  full 
realization  of  all  that  was  purchased  by  Christ  in  His  vicari¬ 
ous  death,  and  the  seal  upon  the  believer  will  remain  intact 
until  that  great  day  when  he  will  fully  possess  his  entire  pos¬ 
sessions.  In  the  meantime,  the  seal  cannot  be  broken  for  He 
to  whom  the  believer  belongs  by  purchase  right  will  ade¬ 
quately  protect  His  property  from  every  molesting  power  and 
every  separating  force.  Identified  and  preserved  unto  the 
realization  of  the  final  fruits  of  redemption,  the  believer  is 
safe  and  secure  for  all  eternity.  The  seal  of  the  Spirit  is 
the  saint’s  security. 

The  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  a  further  proof  of  the 
believer’s  safe-keeping  in  grace.  This  phase  of  the  Spirit’s 
work  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  many  well-mean¬ 
ing  Christians,  but  the  Scriptures  are  as  clear  on  this  doc¬ 
trine  as  on  any  other  vital  truth.  “For  in  one  Spirit  were 
we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks, 
whether  bond  or  free;  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one 
Spirit”  (1  Cor.  12:13).  It  is  quite  evident  from  this  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  Spirit’s  baptism  makes  the  believer  one  with 
Christ,  so  that  he  is  described  as  being  “in  Christ.”  This 
characteristic  Pauline  phrase  indicates  a  mystical  union  .be- 


*Leon  Tucker,  “ff'ith  Him,”  p.  63. 
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tween  Christ  and  the  believer  which  is  at  once  representa¬ 
tive,  organic,  vital,  supernatural,  and  indissoluble  in  nature. 

It  is  representative,  because  Christ  as  Savior  represented 
all  believers  in  His  vicarious  sufferings,  and  became  the 
Federal  Head  of  the  New  Creation,  securing  for  them  all  that 
He  is  and  all  that  He  did  (Rom.  5:16-19).  It  is  organic,  for 
believers  are  said  to  be  “members  of  his  body”  (Eph.  5:30; 
cf.  4:15,  16),  thus  constituting  an  organism  that  makes  Christ 
and  believers  one.  This  means  it  is  a  vital  union  (Col.  3:4), 
since,  as  Strong  puts  it:  “Christ  and  the  believer  have  the 
same  life.  They  are  not  separate  persons  linked  together  by 
some  temporary  bond  of  friendship, — ^they  are  united  by  a  tie 
as  close  and  indissoluble  as  if  the  same  blood  ran  in  their 
veins.”*  It  is  supernatural,  because  it  was  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  12:13).  With  the  believer 
thus  “joined  to  the  Lord”  (1  Cor.  6:17),  it  is  evident  that  the 
union  is  indissoluble;  it  is  as  enduring  as  He  Himself  (John 
14:19). 

Because  the  believer  is  thus  made  one  with  his  Lord 
through  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  he  enters  into  new  positions, 
and  enjoys  new  possessions  and  new  privileges.  The  right¬ 
eousness  of  Christ  is  divinely  imputed  to  every  believer  (Rom. 
5:18,  19;  2  Cor.  5:21),  thus  enabling  him  to  stand  before  God 
in  the  fulness  of  the  Son’s  perfection  (Eph.  1:6;  Col.  2:10). 
This  God-given  standing  is  perfect  and  permanent,  making 
the  believer  in  Christ  Jesus  eternally  complete.  It  is  upon 
this  that  his  salvation  depends,  and  since  the  standing  is  not 
subject  to  change,  even  as  Christ  does  not  change,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  believer  can  never  be  lost.  His  state  may  be 
sadly  imperfect  by  reason  of  sin,  and  because  of  his  back¬ 
sliding  condition  he  may  lose  his  testimony,  his  joy  and  his 
peace.  But  his  position  in  Christ  is  unaffected  by  such 
defection,  and  as  a  living  member  of  the  Body  of  Christ  the 
believer  cannot  be  severed  from  his  living  Lord. 

A  safe-guarding  truth  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is 
the  fact  of  the  Spirit’s  indwelling.  The  Word  of  God  leaves 


^Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  III,  p.  802. 
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no  doubt  as  to  the  actual  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  every 
believer.  Referring  to  this  particular  ministry  of  the  Spirit, 
our  Lord  announced,  “And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  be  with  you 
forever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth:  whom  the  world  cannot 
receive;  for  it  beholdeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him:  ye 
know  him;  for  he  abideth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you” 
(John  14:16,  17).  The  answer  to  this  prayer  of  the  Son 
came  with  the  advent  of  the  Spirit  at  the  beginning  of  this 
age  of  grace,  and  now  it  can  be  said  that  He  indwells  every 
believer.  He  takes  up  His  residence  in  the  child  of  God  at 
the  moment  when  Christ  is  received  as  Savior,  and  there 
exercises  such  a  gracious  ministry  that  every  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  His  indwelling 
presence  and  power. 

The  length  of  time  which  He  is  said  to  indwell  the  be¬ 
liever  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  Father  will  give 
the  Spirit,  declared  Christ,  “that  he  may  be  with  you  for¬ 
ever”  (John  14:16).  Such  language  can  mean  only  one 
thing:  the  Spirit's  indwelling  is  permanent.  This  being  the 
case,  the  believer  has  no  need  to  pray,  as  David  did,  “Cast 
me  not  away  from  thy  presence;  And  take  not  thy  holy 
Spirit  from  me”  (Psalm  61:11).  In  an  age  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  with  certain  persons,  and  came  upon  them  at 
various  times,  such  a  prayer  was  perfectly  proper;  but  its 
incongruity  in  this  present  age  of  grace  when  He  permanently 
resides  in  every  believer,  is  clearly  manifest.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  reveal  that  the  Spirit  may  be  grieved  by  the  sinful 
actions  and  attitudes  of  the  child  of  God  (Eph.  4:30),  and 
that  He  may  be  quenched  by  the  believer's  resistance  to  Him 
(1  Thess.  6:19).  As  a  result  He  may  be  relegated  to  an 
insignificant  place  in  the  believer's  life  and  service,  but 
nowhere  does  revelation  intimate  that  He  leaves  or  forsakes 
the  born-again  one,  even  temporarily.  On  the  contrary,  and 
according  to  our  Lord's  own  declaration,  the  Spirit  is  with, 
and  in,  the  believer  “for  ever.”  Such  permanence  of  in¬ 
dwelling,  which  is  irrespective  of  the  believer's  condition. 
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makes  his  insecurity  an  utter  absurdity.  So  long  as  the 
Spirit  indwells,  the  child  of  God  is  secure;  and  since  He 
ever  remains,  it  follows  that  the  one  in  whom  He  resides 
must  be  forever  safe. 

Bridgeville,  Pennsylvania. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  ApriUJune,  Number) 


^  ^  ^ 

“Who,  then,  is  the  good  Bible  interpreter?  The  good  Bible 
interpreter  is  the  thorough  philologist,  the  strong  logician, 
the  sound  theologian.  He  is  endowed  with  the  rare  gift  of 
common  sense,  he  has  a  rich  poetic  temperament,  and  an  in¬ 
tense  sympathy  with  the  Bible  writers.  He  has  a  large  heart 
and  an  expansive  intellect,  superior  to  the  unfairness  of 
partisanship  and  the  narrowness  of  prejudice.  He  is  humble 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  not  puffed  up  with  a  conceit  of  his  own 
attainments;  he  is  willing  to  learn  from  every  quarter,  and 
has  sense  enough  to  know  that  there  is  no  quarter  from 
which  he  cannot  learn  something.  He  who  despises  an¬ 
tiquity,  or  he  who  idolizes  antiquity;  he  who  loves  whatever 
is  modern,  or  he  who  hates  whatever  is  modern;  he  who 
contemns  the  foreign  and  adores  the  home,  or  he  who  con¬ 
temns  the  home  and  adores  the  foreign;  he  who  is  in  any 
respect  one-sided  or  unbalanced,  cannot  be  the  good  inter¬ 
preter.  The  good  interpreter  must  love  his  work,  and  love 
and  S3rmpathize  with  his  pupils,  and  love  the  souls  of  men; 
and  above  all  must  he  love  his  God  and  Savior  with  an  all- 
absorbing,  an  unquenchable  love.  He  must  be  a  man  of  deep 
piety,  of  glowing  faith,  and  in  the  continuous  enjoyment  of 
the  presence  and  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  with  all  this 
he  must  have  the  gift  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  a  clear, 
condensed,  energetic  style;  for  it  is  a  correct  judgment  of 
that  great  master  of  Biblical  interpretation,  John  Calvin, 
precipuam  interpretis  virtutem  in  perspicua  brevitate  esse 
positam.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1863. 
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JOBINE  THEOLOGY 

By  Ralph  Rogers  Hawthorne,  Th.M. 

Introduction. 

There  is  a  common  conception  among  casual  Bible  stu¬ 
dents  that  the  Old  Testament  consists  of  history,  poetry, 
ethics,  and  prophecy,  and  that  vital  doctrines  are  presented 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  Old  Testament  pictures  the 
shadow  of  coming  events  while  the  New  Testament  contains 
systematic  statements  of  doctrine.  Because  of  this  idea, 
messages  on  doctrinal  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Epistles 
chiefly  and  occasionally  from  one  of  the  Gospels. 

We  are  familiar  with  Pauline  theology  as  contained  in 
the  seven  church  letters :  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians.  There 
is  what  is  known  as  Petrine  theology,  those  doctrines  com¬ 
prised  in  Peter’s  two  letters.  Also  John’s  Gospel,  his  three 
general  letters  in  particular,  and  the  Revelation  comprise 
Johannine  theology.  These  three  forms  of  theology  are 
familiar  terms. 

Perhaps  no  one  book  in  the  entire  Bible  contains  more 
separate  doctrines  than  does  the  account  of  Job’s  life  suffer¬ 
ing.  From  a  study  of  each  verse  in  the  forty-two  chapters 
a  momentous  number  of  vital  doctrinal  statements  have 
been  culled.  When  all  such  verses  are  classified  and  minor 
doctrines  are  placed  in  their  proper  setting  with  their  major 
doctrine,  one  hundred  and  eleven  doctrines  are  enumerated. 
Certainly  a  study  of  Jobine  theology  is  worth  while. 

Little  is  known  of  the  personal  life  of  this  citizen  of 
Uz.  He  is  introduced  (Job  1:1)  as  if  he  had  not  heretofore 
been  known.  Ezekiel  mentions  three  personages,  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  whose  representative  righteousness  would 
presumably  avail  to  redeem  Israel  (Ezek.  14:14,  20). 

Dr.  Genung  very  vividly  gives  us  the  setting:  “The  story 
of  the  Book  of  Job  is  laid  in  the  far-off  patriarchal  age,  such 
a  time  as  we  find  elsewhere  represented  only  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis;  a  time  before  the  Israelitish  state,  with  its 
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religious,  social  and  political  organization,  existed.  Its  place 
is  ‘the  land  of  Uz,*  a  little-known  region  southeast  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  on  the  borders  of  Edom;  a  place  remote  from  the 
ways  of  thinking  peculiar  to  Israelitish  lawgivers,  priests 
and  prophets.  Its  scene  is  in  the  free  open  country,  among 
mountains,  wadies,  pasture-lands,  and  rural  towns,  where 
the  relations  of  man  and  man  are  more  elemental  and  primi¬ 
tive,  and  where  the  things  of  God  are  more  intimately 
apprehended  than  in  the  complex  affairs  of  city  and  state.”* 

Job  in  his  tortuous  misery  was  advised  and  exhorted  by 
three  so-called  friends  of  his.  The  chief  spokesman,  Eliphaz, 
was  a  religious  dogmatist  who  owed  his  dogmatism  to  a 
mysterious  and  remarkable  experience  (4:12-16).  Bildad’s 
wisdom  consisted  of  a  superficiality  of  tradition,  expressed 
in  proverbs  and  pious  phrases.  Zophar  was  very  impetuous 
and  intolerant  of  the  views  of  anyone  but  himself.  He  pre¬ 
sumed  to  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  God. 

The  youthful  Elihu,  who  appeared  on  the  scene  after 
Job’s  “friends”  had  finished,  evidenced  positive  and  absolute 
conviction  through  a  veneer  of  pretended  humility.  The 
character  of  Job’s  wife  was  extremely  discouraging  in  its 
frivolous  nature.  Satan  is  indicated  as  an  insistent  super¬ 
salesman  with  a  ruthless  and  insolent  cunning.  No  individ¬ 
ual  is  so  impressive  in  this  historical  account  as  Jehovah 
Himself,  who  sums  up  the  entire  case  as  a  magnificent  vindi¬ 
cation  of  His  own  Person,  and  rewards  Job  for  his  enduring 
patience  and  faithfulness. 

The  fact  that  the  author  of  each  doctrinal  statement  is 
indicated  in  this  manuscript  is  not  intended  to  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  important  truth  that  “all  scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness: 
That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works”  (2  Tim.  3:16,  17). 

ADAM. 

Our  first  parents’  sin  of  hiding  from  the  presence  of  God 


^International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1680. 
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in  the  garden  after  partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  is  here 
amplified  by  Adam’s  sin  of  hiding  his  iniquity  in  his  bosom. 
He  passed  on  the  blame  to  his  wife  and  she  in  turn  passed 
it  on  to  the  serpent.  Confession  of  guilt  was  not  made,  but 
condemnation  was  equally  as  certain  (cf.  Gen.  3:8-13). 

31:33 — “If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam,  by 
hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom  .  .  .”  (Job). 

ANGELOLOGY  (See  also  SATANOLOGY). 

Although  occurs  one  hundred  and  eight  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  is  found  in  Job  only  once  (4:18).  In  this 
instance  angels  are  regarded  as  unfaithful  servants  of  God 
whom  He  “charged  with  folly.”  These  are  fallen  angels. 

4:12-18 — “Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me,  and 
mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof.  In  thoughts 
from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on 
men.  Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my 
bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face;  the 
hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up:  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not 
discern  the  form  thereof:  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes, 
there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying.  Shall  mortal 
man  be  more  just  than  God?  shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than 
his  maker?  Behold,  he  puts  no  trust  in  his  servants;  and 
his  angels  he  charged  with  folly”  (Eliphaz). 

Those  angels  who  retained  their  original  state  of  per¬ 
fection  are  found  in  three  passages  as  “sons  of  God.” 

1:6 — “Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and 
Satan  came  also  among  them.” 

2:1 — “Again  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and 
Satan  came  also  among  them  to  present  himself  before  the 
Lord.” 

38:7 — “The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy”  (Jehovah). 

ANTHROPOLOGY  (See  also  CREATION,  SIN,  and  SALVATION). 

Practically  every  phase  of  this  doctrine  is  dealt  with  in 
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this  book.  Man  is  seen  in  his  creation,  fallen  nature,  suf¬ 
ferings  and  yearnings  toward  God.  He  is  depicted  as  being 
utterly  devoid  of  any  righteousness  sufficient  to  grant  him 
justification  in  the  presence  of  God. 

7 :17 — ‘‘What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldest  magnify  him 
and  that  thou  shouldest  set  thine  heart  upon 
him?”  (Job) 

14:1 — “Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days, 
and  full  of  trouble”  (Job). 

21:23-26 — “One  dieth  in  his  full  strength,  being  wholly  at 
ease  and  quiet.  His  breasts  are  full  of  milk,  and 
his  bones  are  moistened  with  marrow.  And  another  dieth 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  and  never  eateth  with  pleas¬ 
ure”  (Job). 

23:3 — “Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him!  that 
I  might  come  even  to  his  seat!”  (Job). 

25:4 — “How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God?  or 
how  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman?” 

(Bildad) 

ASSURANCE. 

Job  retains  confidence  in  God  throughout  his  severe  suf¬ 
ferings.  In  one  passage  in  particular  he  voices  his  assurance 
as  clearly  as  it  is  ever  presented  anywhere  in  the  New 
Testament. 

19:25 — “I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth”  (Job). 

BLASPHEMY. 

This  word  has  the  thought  of  disowning  God.  There  are 
three  statements  relative  to  blasphemy  in  Job.  The  Old 
Testament  penalty  was  death  by  stoning  (Lev.  24:11,  16). 
Job  feared  that  perhaps  his  children  had  cursed  God.  His 
wife  in  the  midst  of  his  trials  wondered  why  he  did  not 
curse  God  and  die.  Satan  predicted  that  he  would  succumb 
to  cursing. 

1:5— “It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned  and  cursed 
God  in  their  hearts”  (Job). 
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2:6 — “But  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  his 
bone  and  his  flesh,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy 
face”  (Satan). 

2:9 — “Then  said  his  wife  unto  him.  Dost  thou  still 
retain  thine  integrity?  curse  God,  and  die” 
(Job’s  wife). 

BLINDNESS. 

A  form  of  spiritual  blindness  is  presented  in  this  book. 
Job  at  the  time  was  convinced  that  God  was  past  finding 
out,  although  he  searched  diligently  for  Him.  Elihu  recog¬ 
nized  that  men  do  not  perceive  the  successive  spoken  mes¬ 
sages  of  God.  Evidently  he  was  speaking  concerning  the 
unregenerate. 

23 :8, 9 — “Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ;  and 
backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him:  On  the 
left  hand,  where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him:  he 
hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him” 
(Job). 

33:14 — “For  God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  per- 
ceiveth  it  not”  (Elihu). 

BLOOD. 

Job’s  mention  was  relative  to  his  own  blood,  not  that  of 
the  Son  of  God.  He  was  yearning  for  continuation  of  his 
life’s  blood,  while  sorrow  choked  him. 

16:18 — “0  earth,  cover  not  thou  my  blood,  and  let  my 
cry  have  no  place”  (Job). 

BODY. 

The  natural  body  is  here  comprised  in  the  mention  of 
bone  and  flesh.  It  is  Satan’s  prediction  relative  to  Job  were 
God  to  touch  his  body  with  disease. 

2:6 — “Put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  his  bone 
and  his  flesh,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face” 

(Satan). 

CARNALITY  (See  also  sin  and  depravity). 

Men  drink  iniquity  as  they  partake  of  wine.  They  are 
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filthy  and  abominable.  They  forget  God.  Job,  being  right¬ 
eous,  had  restrained  himself  from  immorality. 

1:13 — “There  was  a  day  when  his  sons  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters  were  eating  and  drinking  wine  in  their  eldest 
brother’s  house.” 

8:13 — ^“So  are  the  paths  of  all  that  forget  God;  and 
the  hypocrite’s  hope  shall  perish”  (Bildad). 

15:16 — “How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man, 
which  drinketh  iniquity  like  water?”  (Eliphaz) 

31:1 — “I  made  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes;  why  then 
should  I  think  upon  a  maid?”  (Job) 

CHASTENING. 

Whom  the  Lord  loves  He  corrects.  This  may  include  the 
element  of  suffering  combined  with  instruction  in  right¬ 
eousness.  Chastening  and  chastisement  are  used  interchange¬ 
ably  in  the  Scripture.  Job’s  chastening  was  not  on  account 
of  unrighteousness  on  his  part,  but  in  order  that  God’s 
righteousness  might  be  vindicated. 

1:14-20 — “And  there  came  a  messenger  unto  Job,  and  said. 
The  oxen  were  plowing,  and  the  asses  feeding 
beside  them :  And  the  Sabeans  fell  upon  them,  and  took  them 
away;  yea,  they  have  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword;  and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  While  he 
was  yet  speaking  there  came  also  another,  and  said.  The 
fire  of  God  is  fallen  from  heaven,  and  hath  burned  up  the 
sheep,  and  the  servants,  and  consumed  them;  and  I  only  am 
escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there 
came  also  another,  and  said.  The  Chaldeans  made  out  three 
bands,  and  fell  upon  the  camels,  and  have  carried  them 
away,  yea,  and  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of'  the 
sword;  and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  While  he 
was  yet  speaking  there  came  also  another,  and  said.  Thy 
sons  and  thy  daughters  were  eating  and  drinking  wine  in 
their  eldest  brother’s  house;  And,  behold,  there  came  a 
great  wind  from  the  wilderness,  and  smote  the  four  corners 
of  the  house,  and  it  fell  upon  the  young  men,  and  they  are 
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dead;  and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  Then  Job 
arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved  his  head,  and  fell 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  worshipped.” 

2:7 — “So  went  Satan  forth  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  smote  Job  with  sore  boils  from  the 
sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown.” 

5 :17, 18 — ^“Behold,  happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth : 

therefore  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
Almighty:  For  he  maketh  sore,  and  bindeth  up:  he  woundeth, 
and  his  hands  make  whole”  (Eliphaz). 

6:4 — ^“For  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  me, 
the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit:  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  God  do  set  themselves  in  array  against  me”  (Job). 

7 :18 — “And  that  thou  shouldest  visit  him  every  morningi 
and  try  him  every  moment?”  (Job). 

9:34 — “Ijet  him  take  his  rod  away  from  me,  and  let  not 
his  fear  terrify  me”  (Job). 

10 :16, 16— “See  thou  mine  affliction :  for  it  increaseth.  Thou 
hunteth  me  as  a  fierce  lion:  and  again  thou  shew- 
est  thyself  marvellous  upon  me”  (Job). 

12 :9 — “Who  knoweth  not  in  all  these  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  hath  wrought  this?”  (Job). 

16:11-13 — “God  hath  delivered  me  to  the  ungodly,  and  turned 
me  over  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked.  I  was  at 
ease,  but  he  hath  broken  me  asunder :  he  hath  also  taken  me 
by  my  neck,  and  shaken  me  to  pieces,  and  set  me  up  for  his 
mark”  (Job). 

19 :6, 9 — “Know  now  that  God  hath  overthrown  me,  and 
hath  compassed  me  with  his  net.  He  hath  stripped 
me  of  my  glory,  and  taken  the  crown  from  my  head”  (Job). 

21:9 — “Their  [the  wicked]  houses  are  safe  from  fear, 
neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon  them”  (Job). 
23:10-14 — “But  he  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take:  when  he 
hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.  My  foot 
hath  held  his  steps,  his  way  have  I  kept,  and  not  declined. 
Neither  have  I  gone  back  from  the  commandment  of  his  lips; 
I  have  esteemed  the  words  of  his  mouth  more  than  my  neces- 
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sary  food.  But  he  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him? 
and  what  his  soul  desireth,  even  that  he  doeth.  For  he  per- 
formeth  the  thing  that  is  appointed  for  me:  and  many  such 
things  are  with  him”  (Job). 

27:22 — “For  God  shall  cast  upon  him  [the  rich  man], 
and  not  spare :  he  would  fain  flee  out  of  his  hand” 

(Job). 

30:19-23 — “He  hath  cast  me  into  the  mire,  and  I  am  become 
like  dust  and  ashes.  I  cry  unto  thee,  and  thou  dost 
not  hear  me:  I  stand  up,  and  thou  regardest  me  not.  Thou 
art  become  cruel  to  me:  with  thy  strong  hand  thou  opposest 
thyself  against  me.  Thou  liftest  me  up  to  the  wind;  thou 
causest  me  to  ride  upon  it,  and  dissolvest  my  substance.  For 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  bring  me  to  death,  and  to  the  house  ap¬ 
pointed  for  all  living”  (Job). 

31:14 — “What  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up?  and 
when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him?”  (Job). 

31:23 — “For  destruction  from  God  was  a  terror  to  me, 
and  by  reason  of  his  highness  I  could  not  en¬ 
dure”  (Job). 

32:13 — “Lest  ye  should  say,  we  have  found  out  wisdom: 
God  thrusteth  him  down,  not  man”  (Elihu). 

33 :19 — “He  is  chastened  also  with  pain  upon  his  bed,  and 
the  multitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  pain” 

(Elihu). 

34:31 — “Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  said  unto  God,  I  have 
borne  chastisement,  I  will  not  offend  any  more” 

(Elihu). 

35:9 — “By  reason  of  the  multitude  of  oppression  they 
make  the  oppressed  to  cry:  they  cry  out  by  reason 
of  the  arm  of  the  mighty”  (Elihu). 

36:10-12 — “He  openeth  also  their  ear  to  discipline,  and  com- 
mandeth  that  they  return  from  iniquity.  If  they 
obey  and  serve  him,  they  shall  spend  their  days  in  prosperity, 
and  their  years  in  pleasures.  But  if  they  obey  not,  they  shall 
perish  by  the  sword,  and  they  shall  die  without  knowledge” 
(Elihu). 
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37:13 — *‘He  causeth  it  to  come,  whether  for  correction, 
or  for  his  land,  or  for  mercy”  (Elihu). 

41:11 — “Then  came  there  unto  him  all  his  brethren,  and 
all  his  sisters,  and  all  they  that  had  been  of  his 
acquaintance  before,  and  did  eat  bread  with  him  in  his 
house:  and  they  bemoaned  him,  and  comforted  him  over  all 
the  evil  that  the  Lord  had  brought  upon  him :  every  man  also 
gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  and  every  one  an  earring  of  gold.” 

CHRIST. 

A  picture  is  seen  here  of  Christ  as  vicarious  sufferer,  re¬ 
deemer,  returning  Savior  and  reigning  Lord  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  There  is  certainty  about  Job’s  conviction  relative  to 
the  Messiah. 

19:25-28 — “I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth:  And 
though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God:  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine 
eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another;  though  my  reins  be  con¬ 
sumed  within  me.  But  ye  should  say.  Why  persecute  we  him, 
seeing  the  root  of  the  matter  is  found  in  me?”  (Job). 

23:3 — “Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  And  him!  that  I 
might  come  even  to  his  seat!”  (Job) 

CLEANSING. 

This  doctrine  is  seen  in  three  aspects  in  Scripture:  as  an 
Old  Testament  ceremony,  as  a  cleansing  of  sinners  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  as  cleansing  the  saint  from  defilement.  The 
latter  is  foremost  here  after  Job  declares  the  unmistakable 
need  for  cleansing. 

14:4 — “Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean? 
not  one”  (Job). 

35:3 — “Thou  saidst.  What  advantage  will  it  be  unto 
thee?  and.  What  profit  shall  I  have,  if  I  be 
cleansed  from  my  sin?”  (Elihu). 

COMMANDMENTS  (See  also  ORDINANCES). 

Both  Job  and  the  youthful  Elihu  present  the  command- 
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ments  of  God  in  general.  His  Word  deserves  obedience.  The 
decalogue  is  not  intended  here. 

23:12 — “Neither  have  I  gone  back  from  the  command¬ 
ment  of  his  lips :  I  have  esteemed  the  words  of  his 
mouth  more  than  my  necessary  food”  (Job). 

36 :10, 12 — “He  .  .  .  commandeth  that  they  return  from  in¬ 
iquity.  If  they  obey  not,  they  shall  perish  by  the 
sword,  and  they  shall  die  without  knowledge”  (Elihu). 

37:12 — “It  [the  cloud]  is  turned  round  about  by  his  coun¬ 
sels  :  that  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  commandeth 
them  upon  the  face  of  the  world  in  the  earth”  (Elihu). 

CONFESSION  (See  also  ordinances). 

Confession  of  sin  is  a  universal  requirement  for  cleansing 
down  through  every  dispensation.  No  confession  of  Christ 
and  no  confession  of  the  saints  made  by  Him  before  the 
Father  will  appear  here,  since  those  activities  are  strictly 
New  Testament  doctrine.  Job  is  ready  to  recognize  his  un¬ 
worthiness  openly,  while  endeavoring  to  establish  God’s  great 
praiseworthiness. 

7:20 — “I  have  sinned  .  .  .”  (Job). 

31 :33 — “If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam,  by  hid¬ 
ing  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom  [ — Whence  failure 
to  confess]”  (Job). 

33 :27,  28 — “He  looketh  upon  men,  and  if  any  say,  I  have 
sinned,  and  perverted  that  which  was  right,  and  it 
profited  me  not;  He  will  deliver  his  soul  from  going  into  the 
pit,  and  his  life  shall  see  the  light”  (Elihu). 

40:4 — “Behold,  I  am  vile;  what  shall  I  answer  thee?  I 
will  lay  mine  hand  upon  my  mouth”  (Job). 

42:6 — “Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust 
and  ashes”  (Job). 

CONVERSION. 

Et3nnologically,  conversion  is  a  turning  about.  Here  it  is 
seen  as  the  acceptance  of  a  divine  Person  and  as  contending 
for  Him.  The  first  part  is  the  act  of  being  converted  unto 
Christ  and  the  last  phase  that  of  being  converted  as  a  believer 
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into  a  willingness  to  contend  for  the  Savior.  As  we  would 
say  today,  “Job  surely  did  give  his  ‘friends*  the  straight 
gospel**. 

13:8 — “Will  ye  accept  his  person?  will  ye  contend  for 
God?**  (Job) 

22:23 — “If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou  shalt  be 
built  up,  thou  shalt  put  away  iniquity  far  from 
thy  tabernacles**  (Eliphaz). 

CONVICTION  (See  also  confession). 

This  is  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  a  soul.  The  individual  must  first  be  assured  of  his 
position  as  a  woeful  sinner,  incapable  of  helping  himself. 

40:4 — “Behold,  I  am  vile;  what  shall  I  answer  thee?  I 
will  lay  mine  hand  upon  my  mouth**  (Job). 

COVENANTS. 

This  covenant  of  Job*s  was  a  peculiar  one.  It  was  with 
his  own  eyes.  He  contracted  with  them  that  he  would  not 
allow  his  mind  to  lust  after  a  maid. 

31:1 — “I  made  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes;  why  then 
should  I  think  upon  a  maid?**  (Job) 

CREATION. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  God*s  creative  acts  in  the  minds 
of  Job,  Elihu,  or  Jehovah  Himself.  Here  is  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  to  refute  the  theory  of  evolution.  God  created  man, 
beasts,  serpents,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  themselves. 

10 :8,  9 — “Thine  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me 
together  round  about;  yet  thou  dost  destroy  me. 
Remember,  I  beseech  thee,  that  thou  hast  made  me  as  the 
clay;  and  wilt  thou  bring  me  into  dust  again?**  (Job) 

26:13 — “By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens;  his 
hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent**  (Job). 

33:4 — “The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath 
of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life**  (Elihu). 

36:10 — “None  saith.  Where  is  God  my  maker,  who  giveth 
songs  in  the  night?**  (Elihu) 
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36:3 — “I  will  fetch  my  knowledge  from  afar,  and  will 
ascribe  righteousness  to  my  Maker”  (Elihu). 

38:4 — “Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth?  declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding’* 

(Jehovah). 

40:15 — “Behold  now  behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee; 
he  eateth  grass  as  an  ox”  (Jehovah). 

CROSS  (See  also  sufferings  of  Christ). 

Of  course,  the  cross  is  seen  only  in  type  in  this  most 
ancient  period  of  life’s  history.  Still,  the  picture  is  formed 
by  the  words  of  a  man  of  God  and  they  are  prophetic ;  indeed, 
are  very  similar  to  Christ’s  own  words  uttered  centuries 
later. 

14:7 — “There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that 
it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch 
thereof  will  not  cease”  (Job). 

Portland,  Oregon. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  April-June  Number,  19 W 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  Octoher-December  Number ,  19^3) 

A.  The  First  Burden,  9-11. 

3.  The  King’s  Mission  in  Relation  to  Israel,  9 : 11-17. 

Zechariah  turns  from  the  blessings  of  peace  for  the  world 
under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  to  address  Zion  once  more, 
and  to  reveal  what  His  coming  will  mean  for  her.  To  her  he 
says,  “As  for  thee  also,  because  of  the  blood  of  thy  covenant 
I  have  sent  forth  thy  prisoners  from  the  pit  wherein  is  no 
water”  (v.  11).  The  last  verses  of  this  chapter  give  in 
greater  detail  the  benefits  of  Israel  in  the  appearing  of  her 
Messiah.  Most  expositors  refer  the  war-like  period  noted  in 
these  verses  to  a  time  nearer  than  the  one  just  outlined  in 
verses  9  and  10;  that  is,  they  refer  the  events  to  the  Mac- 
cabean  age.  While  in  full  agreement  with  this  position  we 
should  like  to  add  that  the  passage,  as  in  so  many  others  in 
the  prophetic  writings,  goes  from  a  nearer  future  to  a  far 
distant  future.  In  short,  the  prophet  has  not  only  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  in  mind,  but  the  time  of  the  end  of  things  for 
Israel.  Ironside  has  stated  it  well ;  “Again  we  have  to  notice 
a  secondary  application  of  a  part  of  this  prophecy.  Verses 
13  to  16  seem  to  refer  in  measure  to  the  Maccabean  contest 
with  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  type  of  the  Antichrist  of  the  last 
days.  .  .  .  But  undoubtedly  the  fuller  interpretation  is  that 
which  refers  these  words  to  the  conflicts  of  the  great  tribu¬ 
lation.”*  The  words  dr  oa,  addressed  to  Zion  who  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  verse  9,  are  emphatic  by  their  position  at  the  head 
of  the  sentence,  a  nominativus  pendens.  The  force  of  the 
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expression  is:  “Even  though  you  are  in  such  a  forlorn  con¬ 
dition,  seemingly  lost,  yet  I  have  mercy  in  store  for  you.”* 
The  blood  of  the  covenant  referred  to  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
blood  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  of  Exodus  24:8  (so  Pusey, 
Baron,  Chambers,  Wright,  and  others).  Dennett  (in  loco) 
prefers  to  understand  the  covenant  as  the  new  covenant  of 
Matthew  26 :28.  This  would  necessitate  taking  the  verb 
as  a  prophetic  perfect  and  explaining  the  verse  as  of  a  future 
event.  Such  is  not  necessary,  because  (as  we  shall  see  later) 
the  prophet  is  speaking  of  events  of  his  own  day.  Indeed, 
Dennett  himself  understands  the  pit  to  refer  to  those  in  cap¬ 
tivity  at  that  time.  The  view  of  Kimchi,  though  interesting, 
can  scarcely  be  valid  here.  He  holds,  “As  it  is  said  of  the 
King,  the  Messiah,  that  he  shall  be  saved  by  his  righteous¬ 
ness,  so  it  is  said.  As  for  thee,  thou  shalt  be  saved  by  the 
blood  of  thy  covenant,  and  that  is  the  blood  of  circumcision, 
which  Israel  in  captivity  has  adhered  to  more  tenaciously 
than  to  all  the  commandments.”*  The  questions  arise.  In 
what  way  can  the  Mosaic  covenant  be  made  the  basis  of  any 
of  God’s  dealings  in  mercy  with  Israel?  Did  they  not  repeat¬ 
edly  break  the  provisions  of  this  covenant?  These  questions 
are  well  answered  by  Baron:  “But  though  Israel  proved 
themselves  unfaithful,  and  this  particular  covenant  itself  was 
‘broken,’  ‘the  blood  of  the  covenant,’  on  which  emphasis  is 
laid  in  this  prophecy,  was  a  sign  and  pledge  of  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  God  (though  all  men  prove  liars),  and  typically  set 
forth  the  provision  which  God  has  made  by, which  eventually 
His  disobedient  and  rebellious  people  would  be  brought  back 
within  the  sphere  of  blessing.”*  Probably  the  best  meaning 
for  the  passage  is  obtained  when  understood  as  a  statement 
from  God  to  Israel  that  He  has,  on  the  basis  of  covenant  re¬ 
lationship,  sent  forth  her  prisoners,  the  entire  nation  being 
involved,  from  the  pit  of  captivity.  Dry  cisterns  were  often 
employed  as  places  of  imprisonment.  Cf.  Genesis  37 :24.  The 

‘■'Chambers,  T,  W.,  in  Lange’s  Commentary,  Minor  Prophets,  Book  of  Zech¬ 
ariah,  p.  74. 

’^Commentary  on  Zechariah,  p.  89. 

*Thc  Visions  and  Prophecies  of  Zechariah,  p.  318. 
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figure  is  used  for  general  distress  and  misery.  Those  who 
refused  to  return  to  the  land  of  Palestine  under  .  as’  benev¬ 
olent  decree  were  in  reality  still  prisoners,  bound  in  exile. 

To  such  the  prophet  issues  the  invitation:  “Return  you 
to  the  stronghold,  0  prisoners  of  hope;  even  today  I  declare 
that  I  will  render  double  to  thee”  (v.  12).  The  verse  is  in 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  one  immediately  preceding  it.  The 
call  is  to  return  to  the  land  of  Zion,  not  to  safety  and  pros¬ 
perity  in  general,  nor  to  the  Lord  Himself  in  particular. 
Pusey  (in  loco)  interprets  the  stronghold  as  a  hapax  lego- 
menon  of  God  Himself,  citing  Joel  4:16  (Heb.)  and  Nahum 
1:7.  This  view,  though  it  does  no  violence  to  the  context 
since  their  return  to  the  land  would  have  to  be  preceded  in  a 
measure  by  their  turning  to  the  Lord,  is  not  demanded  by 
the  context.  From  the  pit  of  captivity  they  are  urged  to 
return  to  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  the  city  of  God.  The  pris¬ 
oners  are  designated  here  by  a  special  name,  “prisoners  of 
hope.”  The  word  mpnn  (so  Baron)  is  found  with  the  defi¬ 
nite  article  but  this  one  place  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 
Pusey,  in  commenting  on  the  usage,  says,  “not  .  .  .  any  hope, 
or  generally,  hope,  but  the  special  hope  of  Israel,  the  hope 
which  sustained  them  in  all  those  years  of  patient  expecta¬ 
tions.”*  Those  who  were  imprisoned  in  captivity  in  Babylon, 
but  who  have  such  a  bright  hope  and  prospect  before  them, 
are  enjoined  to  come  back  to  the  land  of  their  hopes.  The 
call  has  a  promise  attached  to  it  that,  even  in  that  day  with 
its  unpromising  circumstances,  God  would  in  response  to 
their  faith  render  them  double.  What  is  meant  by  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  use  of  the  thought  of  “double”?  It  is  employed  both  of 
blessing  and  of  punishment.  The  idea  probably  goes  back  to 
the  double  portion  of  the  first-born  son.  Cf.  Deuteronomy 
21:16-17.  In  the  case  of  Joseph  the  double  portion  came  to 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  5:1,  2)  when  Reuben  was 
set  aside  because  of  his  sin.  The  Scriptures  reveal  that  Israel 
is  the  first-born  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  (Exod.  4:22). 
When  in  sin  and  disobedience  he  receives  “double”  punish- 

*The  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  408. 
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ment.  Cf.  Isaiah  40:2;  Jeremiah  16:18.  In  the  future,  when 
returned  to  the  land  in  blessing  and  conversion,  Israel  will 
receive  double  of  good  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  See 
Isaiah  61 :7  and  Baron,  in  loco,  (The  idea  is  also  to  be  found 
outside  of  God's  dealing  with  Israel,  referring  to  a  large  and 
good  measure  as  in  Job  42:10.) 

The  remaining  verses  of  the  chapter  start  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabean  Wars,  as  we  have  already  noted,  and  go  on  to 
the  consummation  of  all  things  for  Israel  in  the  kingdom  era. 
The  passage  portrays  for  us  the  means  whereby  the  blessing 
will  come  to  Israel.  The  world-powers  antagonistic  to  God 
and  His  people  Israel  must  be  brought  to  nought.  Thus  our 
portion  bears  striking  resemblances  to  chapters  12  and  14  of 
our  prophecy.  The  Greeks,  the  more  immediate  power  of  the 
near  future  of  that  day,  stand  for  the  power  inimical  to  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  but  they  are  not  thereby  to  be  taken  as 
other  than  literal.  In  their  conflict  with  Israel  in  Maccabean 
times  the  Greeks  display  the  manner  in  which  Israel’s  foes 
of  the  future  will  be  annihilated,  to  trouble  God’s  people  no 
more.  In  graphic  manner  Zechariah  depicts  for  us  the  scene 
of  battle:  “For  I  have  bent  Judah  for  me,  I  have  filled  the 
bow  with  Ephraim;  and  I  will  stir  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion, 
against  thy  sons,  O  Greece,  and  I  will  make  thee  as  the 
sword  of  a  mighty  man’’  (v.  13).  Judah  is  the  bow,  Ephraim 
is  the  arrow,  and  Zion  is  the  sword.  God  uses  these  three 
against  His  enemies.  The  '3  which  introduces  this  verse 
gives  the  logical  basis  for  the  hope  mentioned  in  verse  12: 
God  is  able  to  subdue  all  His  enemies  and  theirs  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  realization  of  that  hope.  The  verbs  are 
prophetic  perfects.  Dennett,  in  commenting  on  the  presence 
of  the  Greeks  here,  says,  “They  are  named  for  the  reason 
already  given  that  the  invasion  of  the  holy  land  by  Alexander 
is  in  the  foreground  of  the  prophecy  as  the  shadow  of  the 
attacks  which  will  be  made  upon  Israel  on  the  eve  of,  and 
especially  after,  the  appearing  of  their  Messiah.’’*  The  pic¬ 
ture  in  'Dsm  (literally,  “tread’’)  is  that  of  stretching  the  bow 


^Zechariah  the  Prophet,  p,  112. 
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by  placing  the  foot  on  it  to  steady  it.  The  bow  is  filled  by 
putting  the  arrow  on  it.  God  uses  both  to  shoot  at  the 
enemy.  It  is  God  who  stirs  up  the  sons  of  Zion  against  the 
sons  of  Greece.  Strange  views  have  been  taken  of  this  proph¬ 
ecy  because  of  the  mention  of  the  Greeks.  There  are  those 
who  maintain  for  this  prediction  a  pre-exilic  date.  To 
them  this  passage  means  that  the  prophet  was  predicting  the 
rebellion  against  their  masters  of  those  Jews  who  had  been 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Edomites 
(Wright).  Cf.  Joel  4:6  (Heb.)  and  Amos  1:6-9.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  p'  means  Greece  (the  lonians).  It  is 
true  that  there  was  early  intercourse  with  the  Greek  people 
by  the  Israelites  through  the  Phoenicians  in  the  north  and 
the  Philistines  on  the  south.  But  such  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  the  contention  of  a  pre-exilic  date  for  the  prophecy.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  contend  for  a  date  much  later  than 
Zechariah,  in  the  time  of  the  Grecian  supremacy.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  Greece,  we  maintain,  is  prophetic,  and  comes  from 
Zechariah’s  post-exilic  standpoint.  Pusey  shows  the  remark¬ 
able  character  of  the  prophecy  thus:  “There  was  not  a  little 
cloud,  like  a  man's  hand,  when  Zechariah  thus  absolutely 
foretold  the  conflict  and  its  issue.  Yet  here  we  have  a  definite 
prophecy  later  than  Daniel,  fitting  in  with  his  temporal 
prophecy,  expanding  part  of  it,  reaching  on  beyond  the  time 
of  Antiochus,  and  fore-announcing  the  help  of  God  in  two 
definite  ways  of  protection:  (1)  ivithout  war,  against  the 
army  of  Alexander;  (2)  in  the  war  of  the  Maccabees;  and 
these,  two  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  their  history  after 
the  captivity.'” 

The  Lord's  defence  of  His  people  is  given  in  poetic  de¬ 
scription  under  the  figure  of  a  tempest.  “And  Jehovah  shall 
be  seen  (appear)  over  them;  and  his  arrow  shall  go  forth 
as  the  lightning;  and  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  blow  the  trumpet, 
and  will  go  in  whirlwinds  of  the  south.  Jehovah  of  hosts  will 
defend  them;  and  they  shall  devour,  and  tread  down  the 
sling-stones;  and  they  shall  drink,  and  make  a  noise  as 


'Op.  cit.,  p.  409,  a  quotation  from  his  work  on  Daniel. 
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through  wine;  and  they  shall  be  filled  like  bowls,  like  the 
corners  of  the  altar”  (vv.  14,  15).  To  protect  His  people 
God  reveals  Himself  as  their  Champion  and  Defender.  He 
has  all  the  accouterment  necessary:  He  has  the  arrow,  sharp 
as  lightning,  and  the  trumpet  to  order  and  lead  the  march. 
His  coming  is  no  dropping  down  of  the  dew  upon  the  mown 
grass,  but  is  as  violent  and  destructive  as  the  whirlwinds  of 
the  south  of  Palestine  which  come  from  the  desert  southeast 
of  the  land,  where  there  is  no  break  to  the  storm.  Cf.  Isaiah 
21 :1  with  Hosea  13 :15.  The  Lord’s  defence  of  His  people  is 
so  real  and  empowering  on  their  behalf,  that  they  are  viewed 
as  rapacious  lions  tearing  the  foe  to  pieces,  eating  their  fiesh, 
and  drinking  their  blood.  Cf.  Numbers  23:24.  Not  a  very 
delightsome  picture,  we  are  told,  but  opposition  to  God  never 
issues  in  delight  but  in  dire  and  dread  calamity.  The  figures 
are  all  priestly  and  suggest  a  holy  war  and  victory  (so  Cham¬ 
bers).  The  enemy  is  likened  to  sling-stones  which,  when 
shot  wide  of  the  mark,  are  both  harmless  and  useless.  See  1 
Samuel  25:29  for  a  similar  picture.  The  noise  they  make 
over  the  enemy  expresses  their  exhilaration ;  their  being  filled 
like  the  sacrificial  altar  bowls  conveys  the  idea  of  overflow¬ 
ing  with  excitement. 

The  scene  closes  with  a  vision  of  peace  and  prosperity  for 
the  people  of  God.  Zechariah  foretells:  “And  Jehovah  their 
God  will  save  them  in  that  day  as  the  flock  of  his  people ;  for 
they  shall  be  as  the  stones  of  a  crown,  glittering  over  his  land. 
For  how  great  is  his  goodness,  and  how  great  is  his  beauty! 
Grain  shall  make  the  young  men  flourish,  and  new  wine  the 
virgins”  (vv.  16,  17).  The  result  of  the  victory  will  be  not 
only  physical  deliverance  for  Israel,  but  spiritual  salvation  as 
well.  This  is  clear  from  the  words  “as  the  flock  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.”  In  contrast  to  the  worthless  sling-stones  of  the  previous 
verse,  the  people  of  God  are  seen  as  stones  of  a  crown, 
precious,  esteemed,  and  cherished.  The  participle  niDDi^no 
has  been  rendered  “to  lift  up,”  in  accordance  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  given  in  the  lexicons,  but  Keil  (in  loco)  holds  that  the 
rendering  is  without  foundation  and  unsuitable  here.  We 
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prefer  to  translate  it  “glitter,  sparkle,  gleam,”  as  do  Wright, 
Keil,  and  others.  The  LXX  uses  the  word  xvXiovrai  which 
means  “to  roll,  roll  along,”  and  suits  neither  the  context  nor 
the  usage  of  the  word.  Undoubtedly,  “The  reference  is  to 
precious  gems  set  in  a  crown  and  flashing  from  the  brow  of  a 
conqueror  as  he  stalks  over  the  land.”*  The  land  is  His  land, 
the  land  of  Jehovah.  The  prophet  concludes  with  an  excla¬ 
mation  over  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  the  Lord.  The 
pronouns  in  laita  and  vd'  have  been  referred  to  Israel  (Dods, 
Wright,  Keil,  with  others)  because  it  is  thought  that  the 
ascription  of  beauty  to  the  Lord  would  be  strange.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  Messiah  is  extolled  in  Psalm  45.  Besides,  all 
the  pronouns  in  this  context  which  are  third  masculine  singu¬ 
lar  refer  directly  to  the  Lord.  We  take  the  pronouns  as  ex¬ 
tolling  these  virtues  in  the  Lord  (so  also  Baron,  Pusey, 
Lange,  and  others).  The  corn  and  the  new  wine,  blessings 
of  abundance  in  conformity  with  the  promises  for  obedience 
to  the  Lord,  are  rhetorically  divided  between  the  two  groups 
mentioned.  Wright  feels  that  the  prosperity  in  and  after  the 
Maccabean  period  meets  the  requirements  of  the  text,  but  the 
picture  is  a  familiar  one  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  mil¬ 
lennial  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Someone  has  well  said :  “From 
Him  all  things  sweet  derive  their  sweetness;  all  things  fair, 
their  beauty ;  all  things  bright,  their  splendor ;  all  things  that 
live,  their  life;  all  things  sentient,  their  sense;  all  that  move, 
their  vigor;  all  intelligences,  their  knowledge;  all  things  per¬ 
fect,  their  perfection ;  all  things  in  any  wise  good,  their  good¬ 
ness.”*  In  the  so  trying  hours  and  days  in  which  we  now  live, 
what  more  satisfying  contemplation  may  we  have  than  the 
all-sufficient  goodness  and  surpassing  beauty  of  the  Lord? 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  April-June  Number,  19 W 


•Chambers,  T.  W.,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

•Pusey,  E.  B.,  op.  cit.,  p.  412,  quoted  by  him  without  name. 


EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  1  PETER 
By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  Octoher-December  Number,  19^3) 

All  that  Peter  has  urged  so  far  in  directing  the  sufferer 
how  to  endure  unjust  trial  is  negative  in  character.  Im¬ 
portant  as  steeling  of  mind  and  heart  may  be,  however,  it 
can  hardly  be  all.  Why?  Simply  because  even  men  of  the 
world,  if  they  possess  strong  wills,  will  suffer  bravely.  And 
surely  Christianity  is  more  than  Stoicism  or  Spartanism, 
fatalism  or  a  sort  of  fanaticism.  What,  then,  makes  the 
Christian  faith  distinctive?  Is  it  not  the  message  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  God  through  the  Cross?  Peter  has  himself 
summed  up  this  message,  time  and  again.  In  previous  chap¬ 
ters  of  1  Peter  notice  1:18-21  and  2:22-25,  for  example,  while 
in  the  present  section  a  redemptive  emphasis  starts  with 
verse  18:  “For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  etc.”  If 
the  proclamation  of  the  Cross  distinguishes  Christianity,  not 
to  forget  besides  the  “great” — ^the  one — commission  left  be¬ 
hind  by  Christ,  it  would  be  only  natural  to  expect  something 
of  the  evangelistic  in  connection  with  suffering  saints.  And 
so  it  is.  1  Peter  3:15  reads:  “But  sanctify  in  your  hearts 
Christ  as  Lord:  being  ready  always  to  give  answer  to  every 
man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  concerning  the  hope  that  is 
in  you,  yet  with  meekness  and  fear”  (R.V.).‘  So  the  afflicted 
are  asked  not  only  to  bear  ill  but  also  to  set  apart  Christ  as 
Lord,  and  that  specifically  by  testifying  of  Him.  There  is 
even  psychology  to  be  found  here.  Whenever  the  burdened 

'The  Revision  follows  better  textual  evidence  than  the  older  translation  in 
choosing  the  reading  ton  Christon.  Likewise  the  revision  is  preferred  for 
its  translating  of  the  verse  more  literally. 
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lift  eyes  off  of  themselves  and  become  occupied  with  some¬ 
thing  else  more  important,  as  witnesses  of  necessity  will, 
they  are  sure  to  feel  less  conscious  of  their  burden  and  less 
distraught. 

Still,  an  order  like  this  may  appear  to  demand  more  than 
is  humanly  possible.  It  seems  difficult  enough,  at  times,  to 
bear  a  testimony,  though  conditions  be  more  or  less  favor¬ 
able.  How  much  more  so  when  persecuted  unjustly  and 
severely!  But  no,  experience  actually  proves  it  otherwise. 
Peter  is  witness  himself  to  this.  Acts  4,  a  passage  already 
spoken  of,  details  the  witness  borne  by  Peter  and  his  com¬ 
panions  while  standing  trial  for  testimony.  Here  they  dared, 
though  it  meant  arousing  the  court  to  rage  and  a  murderous 
pitch  of  excitement,  to  face  the  very  men  who  had  secured 
the  Cross  for  Christ.  Note,  however,  the  fearless,  lucid,  and 
reverent  presentation  of  the  gospel  which  they  could  make, 
sanctifying  Christ  as  they  were  and  finding  Him  to  strengthen 
them  in  fulfilment  of  His  promise  (Matt.  10:18-20):  “We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  The  God  of  our  fathers 
raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  Him 
hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and 
Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of 
sins.  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things ;  and  so  is  also 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey 
him.”  Such  a  tense  situation  as  this  will  bring  to  mind 
words  from  the  close  of  1  Peter :  “Be  sober,  be  vigilant ;  be¬ 
cause  your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh 
about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour:  whom  resist  steadfast 
in  the  faith,  knowing  that  the  same  afflictions  are  accom¬ 
plished  in  your  brethren  that  are  in  the  world.” 

A  few  details  in  1  Peter  3:15  are  still  to  be  considered. 
It  is  significant  that  the  persecuted  have  not  been  told  to  wit¬ 
ness  before  each  foe  or  upon  every  occasion  necessarily.  Just 
as  Christ  “held  his  peace”  (Matt.  26:63)  at  various  intervals 
during  His  trial,  so  the  Christian  has  been  limited  somewhat. 
He  must  acknowledge  Christ  only  when  questioned  about  the 
hope  of  his  salvation.  Thus  may  strength  be  conserved  for 
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the  crucial  moment  of  testimony,  dignity  maintained,  and  the 
supreme  effort  kept  for  last.  In  addition,  two  characteristics 
ought  to  signalize  the  witnessing:  meekness  and  fear.  Bigg 
has  discerned  the  true  meaning  of  this:  “06p05  (cf.  ii.  18, 
iii.  2)  is  fear  of  God,  not  of  man.  It  is  surely  not  fanciful  to 
see  here  an  allusion  to  St.  Peter’s  own  experience.  When  the 
critical  moment  came  upon  him,  he  was  not  ready  with  his 
answer,  and  so  denied  his  Lord.  Further,  it  was  through 
want  of  meekness  and  fear  that  he  denied;  of  meekness,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  fancied  that  he  loved  the  Lord  ‘more  than 
these’;  and  of  fear,  because  though  he  feared  man,  the  Lord 
at  the  moment  was  not  his  dread.”* 

A  simple  narrative  from  the  present  world  war  may  serve 
to  enforce  this  study  of  verse  fifteen.  It  epitomizes  all  that 
has  been  said  by  the  apostle,  possibly.  A  memorable  number 
of  Christian  Digest  carries  the  story  following: 

“Three  Scotch  privates  and  a  corporal  had  been  cut  off  during  a  fierce 
engagement  in  a  Belgian  town  one  day  just  preceding  Dunkirk.  Taking 
refuge  in  the  loft  of  an  empty  house,  they  awaited  what  seemed  to  be 
certain  death.  Outside  they  heard  the  Germans  setting  fire  to  buildings, 
looting,  killing. 

Suddenly  the  corporal  said,  ‘Lads,  it’s  time  for  church  parade,  let’s  hae 
a  wee  bit  of  service  here,  it  may  be  oor  last.’ 

'I'he  soldiers  looked  a  bit  astonished,  but,  placing  their  rifles  in  a 
corner,  they  stood  at  attention.  The  corporal  took  a  small  Testament  from 
his  breast  pocket  and  turned  the  pages. 

As  he  read,  loud  shouts  came  from  below.  Doors  banged,  and  glass 
was  shattered. 

He  finished,  and  his  grave  face  took  on  a  wry  smile.  ‘I’m  no’  a  gude 
hand  at  this  job,  but  we  must  finish  it  off.  Let  us  pray.’ 

The  corporal  stood  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  The  others  knelt  and 
bowed  their  heads.  A  little  haliingly,  and  very  simply,  he  committed  their 
way  to  God  and  asked  for  strength  to  meet  their  coming  fate  like  men. 

Suddenly  a  heavy  hand  crashed  open  the  door.  An  exultant  exclama¬ 
tion  in  German  was  heard  and  then  a  gasp  of  surprise.  Not  a  man 
moved,  and  the  corporal  went  calmly  on.  After  a  pause  he  began,  w’ith 
great  reverence,  to  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Hearing  a  click  of  his  heels  a  second  later,  they  knew  the  enemy  was 
standing  at  attention.  A  moment  of  suspense,  and  then  came  the  soft  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  door  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  dying  away. 

Gradually  the  sound  of  battle  moved  on.  At  dusk  the  four  men  ven¬ 
tured  out  and,  by  making  a  wide  detour,  worked  around  the  flank  of  the 
enemy.  They  reached  the  British  outposts  in  safety  that  night.” 

The  first  of  several  reasons  why  a  sufferer  may  be  ac¬ 
claimed  “Happy!”  (3:14)  has  thus  come  to  light.  Radiant 

^International  Critical  Commentary,  in  loc. 
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hope  buoys  up.  Verse  16  will  name  still  another  basis  for 
the  felicity,  viz.,  possession  of  a  good  conscience.  Compare 
2:19,  3:21.  What  is  especially  delightful  about  having  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  when  under  attack?  Peter  goes 
on  to  explain:  “Having  a  good  conscience;  that,  wherein  ye 
are  spoken  against,  they  may  be  put  to  shame  who  revile 
your  good  manner  of  life  in  Christ”  (verse  16).*  Evidently, 
a  clear  conscience  will  serve  a  purpose  related  to  the  unbe¬ 
liever  as  well  as  the  believer.  It  may  have  the  effect  of 
actually  shaming  the  foe.  That  turn  of  affairs  may  never 
occur  here  and  now.  The  apostle  does  not  say  it  would.  He 
has  intimated,  however,  that  a  day  will  come  finally  when 
the  present  circumstances  will  be  reversed.  At  the  hour  of 
judgment,  if  not  before,  mockers  will  have  to  acknowledge 
the  injustice  done  to  the  Christian.  Knowledge  of  a  future 
reversal  like  this  should  buoy  up  the  sufferer  yet  more,  and 
encourage  him  to  persevere  in  blameless  conduct.  Faith¬ 
fulness  now  guarantees  vindication  later. 

Peter  knew  from  experience  the  kind  of  mockery  which 
will  return  only  evil  for  only  good.  Such  was  the  treatment 
which  Jews  and  Gentiles  combined  to  give  his  Lord,  as  pro¬ 
phetic  words  from  Messiah  had  foretold  it  to  the  disciples 
(Mark  10:34;  15:20,  31).  Different  Greek  terminology  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  used  in  Mark  and  1  Peter,  the  former  using  a 
classic  word  for  assault  and  the  latter,  still  another  old  verb 
for  insult  and  abuse.  Peter’s  term  is  found  once  besides,  at 
Luke  6 :28 ;  indeed,  the  other  word  has  likewise  been  employed 
by  the  Galilean.  Two  times  the  root  appears  in  2  Peter  3:3, 
where  it  is  prophesied  that  great  mockery  shall  come  “in  the 
last  days,”  the  scoffing  which  unsaved  men  are  to  raise 
against  the  return  of  Christ.  Then  in  his  own  life  the 
apostle  experienced  “threatenings”  (Acts  4:21ff.),  murder- 


*Revised  Version.  For  the  words  “wherein  ye  are  spoken  aKainst”  Codex 
Sinaiticus  with  other  authorities  reads  “whereas  they  speak  evil  of  you, 
as  of  evildoers”  (A.V.) — an  assimilation  of  the  text  to  2:12,  Hart  believes. 
At  all  events,  the  Revisers  did  well  to  change  “conversation”  to  “manner 
of  life,”  showing  thus  by  modern  English  what  the  Greek  meant. 
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ous  indignation  (5:17,  33;  12:3  if.),  and  '‘shame”  (5:41),  if 
not  reviling  also  (Luke  6:28). 

A  phrase  common  enough  for  Paul,  Xqiot^,  appears  in 
verse  16  and  just  two  other  verses  of  1  Peter  (5:10,  14) ;  no 
more.  Scofield  has  defined  the  content  of  the  brief  expres¬ 
sion  with  his  typical  accuracy  and  precision:  “The  believer's 
place  as  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  vitally  united  to 
Him  by  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  12. 12, 13).”* 
Accordingly,  this  will  signify  no  vague  mysticism.  How 
could  anyone  accuse  the  fisherman  apostle  of  things  mystic 
and  subjective?  Rather  does  the  phrase  suggest  how  good 
conduct — acceptable  as  such  with  God  Himself — originates 
in  Christ,  with  Him  as  life,  strength,  wisdom  and  endurance. 
So  faith  is  being  emphasized  again,  not  a  kind  of  mystic 
feeling.  And  Peter  has  in  mind  specifically  Christian  faith, 
what  is  reserved  for  the  present  dispensation  with  its  mysti¬ 
cal  Body,  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  confirmation,  notice  the 
thirteen  references  which  the  Romans  epistle,  for  one,  will 
afford  the  reader: 

Redemption  is  in  Christ,  3:24. 

Eternal  life  is  in  Christ,  6:11,  23. 

No  condemnation  to  those  in  Christ,  8:1. 

God’s  Spirit  bound  up  with  life  in  Christ,  8:2. 

God’s  love  bound  up  with  Christ,  8:39. 

Virtue  bound  up  with  Christ,  9:1. 

God’s  church  is  one  body  in  Christ,  12:5. 

Glorying  in  God  bound  up  with  Christ,  15:17. 

Fellowship  with  believers  bound  up  with  Christ,  16:3, 
7,  9,  10, 

Thereby  justification,  sanctification  and  glorification,  com¬ 
munion  with  God  and  with  the  children  of  God — all  is  being 
wrought  today  by  reason  of  incorporation  into  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ.  This  makes  for  infinitely  more  than  a  mystic 
experience.  It  will  comprehend  salvation  itself,  the  match¬ 
less  gift  of  God  to  faith. 

Two  reasons  for  bearing  unjust  wrong  have  arisen  in 

^Reference  Bible,  page  1249,  footnote  1. 
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the  present  argument  so  far.  A  third  will  be  advanced  by 
1  Peter  3:17  without  further  delay:  “For  it  is  better,  if 
the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  ye  suffer  for  well  doing,  than  for 
evil  doing.’”  When  suggesting  the  possibility  that  trial  lies 
in  the  plan  of  God  for  His  child,  the  apostolic  writer  touches 
upon  a  delicate  subject.  All  the  rest  of  chapter  3  is  taken  up 
with  confirming  his  statement.  Nevertheless,  must  not  the 
divine  will  always  be  the  authority  for  human  conduct  if 
it  is  to  be  blessed  fully  by  God?  So  the  divine  pattern  for 
prayer  teaches  man  by  the  words:  “Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven’’  (Matt.  6:10).  The  Greek  idiom 
with  Peter’s  conditional  clause,  “if  the  will  of  God  be  so,’’ 
must  intimate  possibility.*  That  is  to  say:  there  would  be 
more  blessedness  in  unjustified  affliction  than  in  justified, 
supposing  that  God  permits  the  believer  to  suffer.  A  kind 
of  blessing  can  be  found  even  in  disciplinary  punishment  be¬ 
cause  it  recalls  a  wandering  sheep ;  how  much  greater 
felicitation  for  the  one  in  unmerited  trial !  The  experience  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  will  substantiate  this 
conclusion  (verse  18  ff.). 

God  the  Spirit  is  still  emphasizing  conduct  in  1  Peter. 
Furthermore,  it  looks  significant  that  Peter  had  himself 
experienced  the  two  kinds  of  suffering,  deserved  and  un¬ 
deserved.  The  piercing  words  of  Christ  were  certainly 
merited,  when  “He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?  Peter  was  grieved  because  he 
said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me?  And  he  said 
unto  him.  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  sheep”  (John 
21:17).  But  the  murderous  intentions  of  Herod  were  not 
deserved  (Acts  12).  How  solemn  a  trust  is  life!  For  every 
deed,  word,  and  thought  man  becomes  responsible.  And 
every  person  can  be  held  accountable  since  his  will  is  al- 


^As  usual,  the  Revision  is  more  literal.  For  similar  verbiage  see  2:14,  15. 

"This,  the  so-called  less  probable  future  condition,  is  used  by  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  but  rarely  and  never  in  full  form.  Indeed,  Robertson  denies  that  a 
complete  example  occurs  in  the  LXX  or  papyri  so  far  as  examined  (Dana 
and  Mantey,  Grammar,  p.  290). 
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together  his  own  underneath  the  sovereignty  of  God.  By 
a  person’s  works,  indeed,  will  his  destiny  be  formed;  hence 
the  reference  to  Noah  and  his  most  heedless  generation  in 
verse  19  and  verse  20. 

The  apostle  mentions  to  OeXT]pa  xov  0eoi5  or  its  equivalent 
four  times  during  the  course  of  his  first  epistle.  It  is  a 
phrase  recurring  time  and  again  in  the  divine  Word  because 
of  its  high  significance.  1  Peter  will  indicate  this  much 
about  the  content  or  bearing  it  has  for  us  to  remember: 
opposition  to  foolishness,  2 :15 ;  permission  of  suffering,  3 :17 ; 
4:19;  direction  for  conduct,  4:2.  The  will  of  God,  therefore, 
manifests  His  enmity  toward  sin  and  love  of  holiness,  be¬ 
sides  His  use  of  suffering  that  “the  wrath  of  man”  might 
praise  Him  and  the  remainder  thereof  cease  (Psalm  76:10). 

Where  is  the  evidence,  if  any  be  needed,  that  it  proves 
more  blessed  to  suffer  for  good  than  for  bad  deeds?  3:18  ff., 
with  a  causal  clause,  will  supply  ample  reason:  “For  Christ 
also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh, 
but  quickened  by  the  Spirit.’”  The  cross  looms  so  large  in 
Peter’s  thinking  that  he  is  constantly  alluding  to  it.  When 
first  he  heard  of  such  an  end  for  Messiah,  the  thought  was 
abhorrent  (Matt.  16:22).  But  now  the  pendulum  has  swung 
to  the  other  side.  Consequently,  thus  far  in  the  epistle  the 
following  notes  have  already  been  sounded,  among  others  of 
like  nature: 

“Sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,”  1:2. 

“The  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory,”  1:11. 

“The  precious  blood  of  Christ,”  1:19. 

“A  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,”  2:8. 

“Bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,”  2:24. 

The  whole  letter  could  really  be  summarized  with  this  truth 
in  view:  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  chapter  1;  left  an 
example  by  His  cross,  chapter  2;  brought  to  God  thereby, 
chapter  3;  given  a  part  in  His  sufferings,  chapter  4;  given 

^Many  ancient  authorities  read  died  for  hath  suffered,  as  the  Revisers  admit 
in  their  margin.  Only  B  K  L  P  have  the  latter. 
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exhortation  from  a  witness  of  His  humiliation,  chapter  5. 

Such  a  comparison  between  the  Messiah  and  His  people 
as  verse  18  yields  does  not  go  very  far,  obviously.  Both  He 
and  they  may  suffer  and  die,  in  each  case  unmerited  woe 
profiting  more  than  merited.  Beyond  that  the  parallel  will 
cease,  judging  from  the  vast  gulf  to  be  spanned  between 
Him  “the  just”  and  them  “the  unjust.”  Though  an  extended 
parallel  may  not  be  found,  the  doctrinal  statement  here  is 
worthy  of  careful  analysis.  The  Person,  work  and  purpose 
of  Christ  are  delineated  by  the  apostle,  all  being  summarized 
in  the  closing  words  of  the  verse:  “For  Christ  also  hath 
once  suffered  for  sins”  (His  work),  “the  just  for  the  un¬ 
just”  (His  Person),  “that  he  might  bring  us  to  God”  (His 
purpose),  “being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by 
the  Spirit”  (summary). 

First  the  verse  considers  what  Christ  wrought  on  Calvary. 
More  than  one  phase  of  the  Lord’s  manifold  work  for  man 
could  hardly  be  set  forth  by  a  single  sentence,  and,  of  course, 
only  salient  points  could  be  declared  then.  Out  of  all  His 
manifold  effort,  it  was  most  fitting  to  dwell  upon  the  cross 
now  because  undeserved  woe  forms  the  present  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  At  least  four  details  about  Calvary  are  stated  by 
Peter.  The  cross  was  purposive  (“Christ”  as  it  had  long 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets  laid  down  His  life  on  the  ac¬ 
cursed  tree,  1  Pet.  1:10,  11);  effective  (Christ  “once”  suf¬ 
fered  for  sins.  “Every  priest  standeth  daily  ministering  and 
offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which  can  never 
take  away  sins :  but  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacri¬ 
fice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God  .  .  . 
For  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified,”  Heb.  10:11,  12,  14);  redemptive  (Christ  suffered 
“for  sins,”*  Himself  bearing  “our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  right¬ 
eousness:  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed,”  1  Pet.  2:24); 

‘"Peri  (around,  concerning)  with  hamartias  is  the  regular  phrase  for  the  sin 
offering  (Lev.  5:7;  6:30),  though  huper  hamartias  does  occur  (Ezek. 
43:25).  So  in  the  N.T.  we  find  both  peri  hamartion  (Heb.  5:3)  and 
huper  hamartion  (Heb.  5:1)."  tPord  Pictures,  in  loc.,  Robertson. 
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punitive  (Christ  “died,”  R.V.  margin,  “for  the  wages  of  sin 
is  death,”  Rom.  6:23). 

Secondly,  verse  18  alludes  to  the  Person  of  the  divine 
sufferer.  By  calling  Him  “just,”  i.e.,  righteous  (R.V.),*  the 
apostle  has  made  plain  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  because  of 
personal  sin.  So  far  from  that.  He  is  described  as  the  one 
who  substituted  Himself  for  others — the  unrighteous  and 
undone,  such  as  could  not  save  themselves,  much  less  offer 
assistance  to  another  (2:24,  25).  Righteousness  as  a  char¬ 
acteristic  will  be  found  in  none  but  God,  according  to  1 
Peter  2:23.  Then  it  can  be  secured  only  by  Christians,  as 
by  those  who  obey  the  gospel  of  God,  4:17,  18.  It  behooves 
the  Christian,  certainly,  to  live  in  harmony  with  his  title 
to  righteousness,  2:24;  for  he  will  be  blessed  in  the  degree 
that  he  conforms  to  righteous  living,  3 :12. 

Thirdly,  the  eighteenth  verse  defines  the  aim  of  Christ’s 
redemption.  The  Mediator  desired  thereby  to  bring  men  to 
God,  as  1  Peter  2:25  worded  it  so  pungently  before:  “Ye 
were  as  sheep  going  astray;  but  are  now  returned  unto  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls.”  Ephesians  2:25  is  the 
closest  parallel  to  Peter’s  phraseology  here.  Indeed,  jipooaYdYTi 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  with  a  doc¬ 
trinal  sense,  except  thrice  as  a  noun  formation.  Compare  the 
other  two  doctrinal  uses  of  the  noun  beside  the  reference 
above,  Romans  5 :2  and  Ephesians  3 :12.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  verb — itself  an  old,  familiar  one  for  the  Greek  tongue — 
is  employed  once  with  regard  to  Peter  and  Herod’s  frustrated 
design  on  his  life  (Acts  12:6).  The  connotation  of  prosagein 
has  been  debated  by  expositors  because  of  its  LXX  back¬ 
ground.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  was  used  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  whom  Moses  brings  before  the  tabernacle  and  God, 
Exodus  29:4;  but  usually,  of  the  sacrificial  victim  brought 
by  the  offerer,  29:10  ff.,  etc.  Manifestly,  if  the  term  is 
possessed  of  any  sacrificial  sense  at  all,  it  will  be  merely  in 
a  distant  and  indirect  way,  the  free  access  of  Christians  to 

‘Anarthrous  words  like  “just”  and  “unjust”  here  emphasize  quality,  as  over 
against  identity.  See  Dana  and  Mantey,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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the  Father  corresponding  to  the  priestly  prosagein  of  Christ 
as  fellow  priests  with  Him  (Bigg). 

Finally,  3:18  proceeds  to  sum  up  its  allusion  to  the 
Person  and  work  of  Christ.  So  terse  is  the  comment,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  may  well  occasion  more  difficulty  than  anything 
else  before  in  the  exegesis.  Not  a  single,  but  a  double,  con¬ 
trast  has  been  formulated  now :  “put  to  death  .  .  .  quickened,” 
and  “in  the  flesh  ...  by  the  Spirit.”'®  The  first  half  of  the 
double  comparison  looks  back  to  Messiah’s  work  in  partic¬ 
ular;  the  second  half,  more  especially  to  His  Person.  “Put 
to  death,”  a  verbal  in  the  passive  voice  and  aorist  (past) 
tense,  can  well  signify  the  fact  that  Christ  died  an  unresist¬ 
ing  lamb,  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world 
(1  John  2:2).  “Quickened,”  another  verbal  in  the  passive 
voice  and  aorist  tense,  could  point  to  the  resurrection  of 
Messiah,  were  it  not  for  its  being  written  in  this  form.  With 
regard  to  the  two  participles,  contrasted  in  sense  but  parallel 
in  form,  Robertson  avers :  “The  participles  are  not  antecedent 
to  apethanen,  but  simultaneous  with  it.  There  is  no  such 
construction  as  the  participle  of  subsequent  action.”"  That 
granted,  has  to  connote  something  other  than  the 

bodily  vivification  of  Christ.  What  happened  when  Messiah 
died  beside  mere  physical  passing  of  life? 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  understood  clearly  that  “quickened” 
or  “made  alive”  (R.V.)  is  not  employed  by  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  every  time  for  bodily  rising  from  the  dead.  John 
6:21  ff.,  for  example,  distinguishes  between  two  kinds  of 
vivification,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual.  Accordingly, 
Westcott  in  loc.  makes  the  comment:  “The  ‘quickening’  .  .  . 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  any  isolated  ‘miraculous’  acts,  but 
extends  to  all  communications  of  life,  natural  and  spiritual. 
The  main  forms  of  ‘quickening’  are  distinguished  after¬ 
wards,  verses  25,  28.”  Two  other  unquestioned  allusions  to 
the  non-physical  tjrpe  of  giving  life  appear  in  the  Prison 


‘‘As  usual,  the  contrast  is  expressed  by  the  correlatives  men.  ...  de  of  the 
Greek  (Dana  and  Mantey,  op.  cit.,  p.  261). 

*  *  tv ord  Pictures,  in  loc. 
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Epistles.  Ephesians  2:5,  together  with  its  parallel,  Colos- 
sians  2:13,  have  made  use  of  a  compound  rather  than  the 
simple  form  of  the  verb  root,  but  will  suggest  a  meaning  for 
the  word  no  different  from  the  Johannine  passage.  For  the 
believer  spiritual  vivification  concerns  his  new  life  in  Christ, 
i.e.,  regeneration  and  partnership  with  the  Savior  by  baptism 
into  the  New  Creation.  Regeneration,  of  course,  can  hardly 
apply  to  the  experience  of  Messiah,  whether  at  Calvary  or 
some  other  time. 

Yet  the  apostle  in  1  Peter  3:18  may  be  alluding  to  a  phase 
of  Calvary  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  emphasizes  aright,  viz., 
a  swift  transition  from  suffering  to  triumph,  once  death  had 
come  through  the  Savior’s  own  dismissal  of  His  spirit, 
miraculous  as  that  move  was.  “When  Jesus  therefore  had 
received  the  vinegar,  he  said.  It  is  finished:  and  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost”  (John  19:30).  Here  is 
“the  Victor’s  cry,”  Scofield  notices  in  a  marginal  observa¬ 
tion.  With  this  verse,  John  17:4,  5  ought  to  be  linked:  “I 
have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth:  I  have  finished  the  work 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  me 
with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee 
before  the  world  was.”  Messiah’s  exaltation  after  the 
supreme  sacrifice  which  He  made  was  not  proclaimed  to  the 
disciples  until  three  days  later;  but  was  not  the  resurrection, 
for  one  thing,  mere  outward  attesting  of  the  victory  won 
earlier  upon  the  cross?  Certainly,  this  interpretation  would 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  an  aorist  passive  participle  as 
nothing  else  can. 

If  “quickened”  stands  for  the  exaltation  of  Christ  even 
in  the  moment  of  seeming  defeat,  when  death  stilled  all, 
Peter  will  have  affirmed  that  the  cross  happened  not  in  vain. 
God  accepted  it  as'  sufficient  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Henceforth  it  would  be  possible  for  a  Mediator  like 
this  to  “bring  us  to  God.”  Calvary  was  both  purposive  and 
punitive,  for  Messiah  was  “put  to  death”  there.  Likewise, 
Calvary  was  effective  and  redemptive,  inasmuch  as  Christ 
was  “quickened”  there. 
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The  other  half  of  the  twofold  contrast,  “in  the  flesh  .  .  . 
by  the  Spirit,”  occasions  a  little  more  difficulty  for  the  ex¬ 
positor.  Representing  the  diverse  views  which  have  been 
entertained  here.  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  part  com¬ 
pany,  the  latter  changing  over  to  the  translation:  “in  the 
flesh  ...  in  the  spirit.”  Thus  flesh  and  spirit  will  counter¬ 
balance  exactly  as  the  outward  and  inward  man  of  Christ 
Jesus;  besides,  the  two  phrases  will  appear  in  the  locative 
case  alike.  What  militates  against  the  precision  of  such 
counterbalancing  is  the  fact  that  verse  19,  the  next  part  in 
this  same  sentence,  has  additional  reference  to  jtvEvnaTi  and 
by  doing  so  must  signify  God  the  Spirit  rather  than  the  im¬ 
material  part  of  Christ.  A  passage  like  Romans  8:11  will 
make  plain,  surely,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  effected  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Messiah,  with  other  verses  implying  a  close  part¬ 
nership  between  God  the  incarnate  Son  and  God  the  Spirit 
(e.g.,  John  1:32-34;  3:34).  So  it  would  look  natural  for  Him 
to  accomplish  the  preliminary  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
well,  though  the  paucity  of  allusion  to  the  Second  and  Third 
Persons  co-operating  may  afford  no  specific  verse  on  the 
subject.  Even  to  follow  the  Authorized  rendering  here,  “by 
the  Spirit,”  will  detract  little  from  the  comparison  being 
made  with  “in  the  flesh.” 

Now  how  does  the  final  contrast  of  verse  18  summarize 
the  testimony  to  Messiah’s  Person?  Simply  by  reaffirming 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Sufferer,  one  whose  flesh  was  so 
genuine  that  death  could  seize  upon  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
so  faultless  that  the  Spirit  could  glorify  it  at  once,  in  the 
moment  of  death,  with  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  April-June,  1944,  Number) 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  DISPENSATIONALISM 

Compiled  by  Arnold  D.  Ehlert,  Th.M. 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  Purpose  and  Scope. 

The  purpose  of  this  bibliography  is  to  provide  a  basis  for 
the  study  of  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  subject  of  ages  and 
dispensations.  William  Cox  of  England  said,  “There  are  few 
more  instructive  investigations  than  the  study  of  religious 
doctrines.”' 

The  current  use  of  the  term  “modern  dispensationalism” 
carries  two  possible  inferences:  either  that  the  doctrine  of 
dispensationalism  as  such  is  modern,  or  that  the  particular 
type  of  dispensationalism  styled  “modern”  is  quite  different 
from  ancient  dispensationalism.  Those  who  use  the  term, 
however,  do  not  always  indicate  definitely  which  inference 
they  mean  to  imply,  beyond  that  of  animadversion.  Neither 
do  they  indicate  the  history  or  the  features  of  ancient  dis¬ 
pensationalism  and  related  doctrines,  if  they  admit  such. 
This  so-called  “modern  dispensationalism”  is  usually  dated 
from  Mr.' John  Nelson  Darby  (1800-1882)  and  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  of  England,  or  from  Dr.  Cyrus  Ingerson  Scofield 
(1843-1921),  who  popularized  the  doctrine  in  his  preaching, 
teaching  and  Bible  notes.  As  to  the  division,  the  bibliography 
will  speak  for  itself. 

In  addition  to  this  general  situation,  there  is  the  particu¬ 
lar  situation  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.,  with 
which  the  readers  of  this  magazine  are  familiar.* 

Further,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  sincere  Christians 

'A  Premillennial  Manual,  London:  Nisbet,  n.d.,  p.  x.  That  Cox  himself  held 
dispensational  views  is  evidenced  by  his  statement,  “The  millennium,  with 
all  its  advantages,  has,  like  every  other  dispensation,  failed”  {Ibid.,  p. 
106). 

*See  the  editorial  in  Vol.  100,  pp.  3(37*45. 
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who  have  come  into  more  or  less  of  the  teaching  of  dispen- 
sationalism  and  its  consequent  effect  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  Perhaps  many  of  these  have  asked  themselves, 
as  the  compiler  has  asked  himself,  “Is  dispensationalism  just 
another  fad  to  be  superseded  or  outmoded  in  another  gener¬ 
ation  or  two?” 

The  present  introduction  of  the  whole  subject  into  the 
field  of  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  will  enlarge  the 
basis  for  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  should  facilitate  a  gen¬ 
eral  grasp  of  the  historical  situation  with  regard  to  it.* 

Biblical  exposition  of  the  subject  abounds.  But  there  are 
those  who  shy  away  from  teaching  which  is  not  expressly 
covered  in  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of  the  Church,  no  matter 
how  appealing  the  Biblical  exposition  may  be.*  To  such  there 
will  be  some  comfort  in  learning  that  dispensationalism  is 
not  too  “modern,”  and  that  it  was  acknowledged,  in  one  form 
or  another,  by  many  able  men,  whose  general  teaching  is 
accepted,  in  different  branches  of  the  household  of  faith. 
The  strong  conviction,  then,  that  a  clear  and  accurate  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Scriptures  forces  upon  a  person,  with  respect 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  doctrine  of  dis¬ 
pensationalism,  will  be  reinforced  by  this  light  from  the  past. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  compilation,  however,  these 
issues  are  all  secondary.  The  approach  is  not  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  some,  nor  to  unsettle  the  belief  of  others,  but 

*TTie  bibliography  will  of  necessity  be  far  from  complete.  The  libraries  of 
the  British  Isles  and  the  continent  would  reveal  a  much  extended  list, 
without  doubt,  could  one  have  access  to  them.  John  Edwards,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  biography,  spent  the  two  years  previous  to  the  publication 
of  his  monumental  work  of  two  volumes  on  the  subject  in  1699  at  the 
library  of  Cambridge  University,  says:  “I  had  not  met  with  any  author 
that  had  undertaken  to  comprise  them  all  [all  the  dispensations],  and  to 
give  us  an  account  of  them  according  to  their  true  Series  .  .  .  though  I 
have  done  but  little,  yet  I  never  met  with  any  that  hath  done  so  much  on 
this  Theme,  whether  we  have  respect  to  the  full  enumeration  of  the 
©economies,  or  whether  we  speak  of  the  Reasons  and  Grounds  of  them.” 
From  this  statement,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  considerable  lit¬ 
erature  on  various  phases  of  the  subject  at  that  time,  and  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  was  not  neglected  after  Edwards  had  elaborated  it  so  fully 
in  his  treatise. 

*To  be  sure,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  does  mention  the  subject. 
Chap.  VII,  Section  VI,  “There  are  not,  therefore,  two  covenants  of  grace 
differing  in  substance,  but  one  and  the  same  under  various  dispensations.” 
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to  bring  to  light  the  facts.  No  system  of  dispensationalism 
— and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  are  many — ^will  be 
supported  in  preference  to  another.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  exhibit  each  writer’s  system,  and  the  philosophy  that  lies 
behind  it,  or  the  basis  of  approach,  or  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  rests,  whichever  is  most  obvious.  Considerable 
effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  data  regarding  the  authors 
and  works  as  complete  and  as  accurate  as  possible.  Annota¬ 
tions  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  casual  reader  to  see  at 
a  glance  the  system  held  by  the  author,  but  the  careful  stu¬ 
dent  will  want  to  examine  the  original  materials  for  himself. 

Some  may  expect  to  find  works  referred  to  that  will  not 
appear.  Due  to  the  immensity  of  the  literature  on  limited 
phases  of  the  whole  subject,  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate 
all  works  dealing  with  only  one  or  two  dispensations,  with 
the  millennium  as  such,  with  Israel,  and  with  the  law-grace 
controversy.  Only  such  works  as  mention  three  or  more 
dispensations  or  economies,  of  God’s  redemptive  dealings  with 
men  can  be  admitted.  The  many  time-period  divisions  of  the 
Christian  era  occasioned  by  the  studies  of  the  Apocalypse, 
many  of  which  are  7-fold,  are  also  eliminated  from  this 
listing.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  will  be  such  references 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fill  out  the  historical  picture. 

Neither  can  mention  be  made  of  the  host  of  writers  who 
use  the  words  dispensation  and  economy  in  their  various 
shades  of  meaning.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
reduction  of  a  man’s  position  to  outline  form,  where  he  did 
not  so  reduce  it  (most  of  them  did),  does  not  make  the 
man  a  “dispensationalist,”  but  is  done  merely  for  convenience. 

After  a  presentation  of  the  historical  background,  the 
dispensational  material  proper  will  be  presented  in  five 
sections : 

I.  Definitions. 

II.  Books. 

III.  Pamphlets. 

IV.  Magazine  articles. 

V.  Charts. 
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2.  Historical  Background. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  roots  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
ages  and  dispensations  will  have  to  be  traced  back  to  the  six 
creative  days,  and  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  of  Genesis,  which 
have  been  considered  prophetically  symbolic  of  a  number 
of  periods  of  development  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
utopia,  as  the  Sabbath  follows  the  six  days  of  work.  David 
Gregory,  a  learned  mathematician  and  astronomer  of  Oxford, 
England,  who  died  in  1710,  says:  “In  the  first  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  Hebrew  letter  Aleph,  which  in 
the  Jewish  arithmetic  stands  for  1000,  is  six  times  found. 
From  hence  the  ancient  Cabalists  concluded  that  the  world 
would  last  6000  years.  Because  also  God  was  six  days  about 
the  creation,  and  a  thousand  years  with  him  are  but  as  one 
day;  .  .  .  therefore  after  six  days,  that  is  6000  years  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  there  shall  be  a  seventh  day,  or  millenary 
sabbath  of  rest.”® 

Rabbi  Baal  Katturim  said,  “There  are  six  millenniums 
in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  of  Genesis,  answering  to  the 
6000  years  which  the  world  is  to  continue.”*  This  tradition 
is  traceable  throughout  pagan,  Jewish,  Christian  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  theology.  While  it  is  not  dispensationalism,  it 
seems  to  be  related  basically  to  the  main  features  of  the 
larger  doctrine  of  dispensationalism ;  and  for  the  twin 
purposes  of  showing  this  relationship,  and  of  demonstrating 
the  distinction  between  it  and  dispensationalism  proper,  with 
which  it  might  be  confused,  the  various  phases  of  this  tra¬ 
dition  are  here  set  forth  at  some  length. 

a.  The  Sex-  and  Septa-Millenary  Tradition. 
i.  Pagan. 

To  D.  T.  Taylor  is  due  credit  for  citing  a  large  part  of 
the  literature  dealing  with  the  six  and  seven  thousand  year 
tradition,  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  book.  The  Voice  of  the 


‘Hale’s  Analysis  of  Chronology,  Vol.  I,  p.  79,  quoted  in  Taylor’s  t'otcr  of 
the  Church,  p.  26. 

'Sayer  Rudd,  Essay  on  the  Resurrection,  Millennium,  and  Judgment,  Lon¬ 
don,  1734,  p.  369.  Quoted  by  Taylor,  Voice  of  the  Church,  p.  26. 
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Church.'  Here  he  quotes  a  number  of  prominent  authors  to 
the  effect  that  this  tradition  is  to  be  found  among  many  of 
the  ancient  religious  writings. 

“The  Chaldeans,  according  to  Plutarch,  believed  in  a 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  for  the  space  of  6000  years; 
‘and  then  Hades  is  to  cease,  and  men  are  to  be  happy,  neither 
wanting  food  nor  making  shade.’  Zoroaster  taught  the  same. 
Plutarch  assigns  no  reason  for  these  opinions;  but  Daubuz 
from  whom  I  extract  them,  supposes  they  are  of  patriarchal 
origin.  He  adds:  The  Tuscans  had  an  opinion  which  the 
Persians  still  hold,  that  ‘God  has  appointed  twelve  thousand 
years  to  his  works,  the  first  6,000  were  employed  in  creation, 
the  other  six  are  appointed  for  the  duration  of  mankind.’  ”* 

Among  the  Egyptians,  Hermes  Trismegistus,  originator 
of  Egyptian  art,  science,  magic  and  religion,  taught  a  similar 
doctrine.* 

“The  Etruscan  cosmogony  was  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  According  to  the  account  of  it  given  by  Suidas 
{s.v.  TvQQTivia),  the  demiurge  appointed  twelve  millenniums 
for  his  acts  of  creation,  and  assigned  them  severally  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  In  the  first  chiliad  he  created 
heaven  and  earth;  in  the  second,  the  firmament;  in  the  third, 
the  sea,  and  the  waters  upon  the  land;  in  the  fourth,  the 
great  lights  of  heaven — sun,  moon,  and  stars;  in  the  fifth, 
everything  in  the  air,  earth,  and  water  that  creeps  and  flies 
and  runs  upon  four  feet;  and  in  the  sixth,  man.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  years  had  thus  elapsed  before  the  creation  of  man,  and 
the  human  race  should  endure  for  six  thousand  years  more. 

’D.  T.  Taylor,  The  Voice  of  the  Church  on  the  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer:  or,  a  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Reign  of  Christ  on  Earth. 
The  Bible  Student’s  Library.  Revised  and  edited,  with  a  preface,  by 
H.  L.  Hastings.  Eighth  ed.  Scriptural  Tract  Repository,  1866.  406  pp. 

*Ward,  History  of  the  Millennium,  p.  2,  quoted  by  Taylor,  p.  27.  (Charles 
Daubuz  (1670 P-1740?),  was  a  prominent  French  Protestant  divine,  and  a 
prophetic  student  of  considerable  reputation.) 

“Gregory,  from  Hale’s  Analysis  of  Chronology,  Vol.  I,  p.  79.  Quoted  by 
Taylor,  p.  26. 
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The  similarity  of  this  creation  story  to  the  Biblical  account 
is  unmistakable.”*® 

Zoroaster,  ancient  Persian  philosopher,  who  is  variously 
located  between  600  and  1000  B.C.,  taught  that  there  would 
be  6000  years  of  the  world’s  duration,  after  which  “in  the 
last  times  after  much  evil  of  every  kind  had  afflicted  the 
earth,  two  beings  of  supernatural  powers  appear  and  ex¬ 
tensively  reform  mankind.  In  the  end  another  superior  per¬ 
sonage,  viz.,  Sosioch — a  name  resembling  in  sound  the  He¬ 
brew  Messiah  [Mashiach] — makes  his  appearance,  under 
whose  reign  the  dead  are  raised,  the  judgment  takes  place, 
and  the  earth  is  renovated  and  glorified.”'* 

Theopompus,  a  Greek  historian  and  rhetorician,  who 
was  born  about  380  B.C.,  says  that  “the  Persian  Magi  taught 
the  present  state  of  things  would  continue  6000  years,  after 
which  Hades,  or  death,  would  be  destroyed,  and  men  would 
live  happy.”**  The  idea  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  old  king  of  the  Medes.** 

The  Sibylline  Oracles,  interesting  writings  of  uncertain 
date,  purporting  to  be  the  teachings  of  prophetesses  concern¬ 
ing  kingdoms  and  times,  said  to  be  traceable  to  pagan, 
Jewish  and  Christian  sources,  carry  the  same  sex-millennial 
scheme.  There  were  fourteen  books,  and  there  is  to  be  seen 
a  rather  close  relationship  to  the  Scriptural  prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom.*® 
ii.  Jewish. 

The  Jewish  tradition  of  the  six  thousand  years,  followed 
by  the  Sabbath  millennium,  dates  at  least  from  the  second 
century  B.C.,  the  approximate  date  of  Rabbi  Elias,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bishop  Russell  of  Scotland.**  His  tradition  has  come 

^^Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  art.,  “Etruscan  Religion,”  Vol.  V,  p. 
538. 

"Taylor,  p.  28.  Prideaux  supposes  that  Zoroaster  had  been  a  student  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  (Connection,  1815,  Vol.  I,  p.  382ff.).  Hengstenberg 
thought  he  stole  and  adulterated  the  truths  of  revelation. 

"Extracted  from  Bishop  Russell  by  Taylor,  p.  27. 

"Taylor,  p.  26. 

"See  Stuart  on  the  Apocalypse,  1845,  Vol.  I,  pp.  87ff.,  and  Taylor,  pp.  31-33. 
(The  Oracles  are  thought  by  some  to  be  impostures  and  spurious.) 

Discourse  on  the  Millennium,  p.  39,  in  Taylor,  p.  25. 
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down  among  Jewish  teachers  as  “  the  tradition  of  the  house 
of  Elias.”  He  taught  that  the  world  would  be  “2000  years 
void  of  the  law;  2000  years  under  the  law;  and  2000  years 
under  the  Messiah.”  In  the  seventh  millenary  “the  earth 
would  be  renewed  and  the  righteous  dead  raised;  that  these 
should  not  again  be  turned  to  dust,  and  that  the  just  then 
alive  should  mount  up  with  wings  as  the  eagle  .  .  .”" 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  that  on  one  of  the  fly  leaves 
of  the  first  edition  of  Luther’s  Bible,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  to  be  seen  a  statement  of  this  tradition  in  the 
handwriting  of  Philip  Melanchthon.  In  his  attestation  that 
it  was  written  in  the  year  1557,  he  adds  this  note:  “From 
this  number  we  may  be  assured  that  this  aged  world  is  not 
far  from  its  end.””  The  tradition  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Midrash,  and  is  noted  in  many  Christian  writings. 

Rabbi  Gedaliah  says :  “At  the  end  of  6000  years  the  world 
shall  return  to  its  old  state,  without  form  and  void,  and 
after  that  it  shall  wholly  become  a  Sabbath.”'* 

The  author  of  Cespar  Mishna,  in  his  notes  on  Maimonides, 
writes:  “At  the  end  of  6000  years  will  be  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  it  will  also  be  the  Sabbath,  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  come.  The  Sabbath  year,  and  year  of  jubilee,  in¬ 
tend  the  same  thing.”'* 

Rabbi  Retina  is  quoted  from  the  Gemarah,  a  comment  on 
the  Mishna,  to  the  effect  that  “in  the  last  of  the  thousands 
of  years  of  the  world’s  continuance,  the  world  shall  be  de¬ 
stroyed;  .  .  .  even  as  every  seventh  year  is  a  year  of  release, 
so  of  the  seventh  thousand  years  of  the  world,  it  shall  be 
the  thousand  years  of  release.”*® 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  April-June,  1944*  Number) 


'“Taylor,  pp.  25,  26.  See  also  Cave,  History  of  the  Apostles. 
”TayIor,  p.  160. 

p.  26. 

"'Rudd’s  Essay,  p.  369,  quoted  by  Taylor,  pp.  26,  27. 

’'“Taylor,  p.  27. 
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SERMON  TOPICS 

By  John  Ackworth’ 

It  is  worth  noting  as  an  evidence  of  its  fitness  to  be  the 
Universal  Book,  that  Spurgeon  was  able  to  draw  materials 
for  some  two  thousand  sermons  from  every  part  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Every  book  in  the  Bible,  with  the  single  exception  of 
2  John,  supplied  him  with  texts.  We  have  heard  it  com¬ 
plained  that  several  of  the  books  of  Scripture  are  practically 
useless  for  sermonizing  purposes.  The  preacher  of  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle — largest  ordinary  congregation  in  London,  if  not  in 
the  world — has  evidently  found  no  such  difficulty,  judging 
from  his  printed  messages.  And  if  hard-pressed  ministers  in 
search  of  topics  will  glance  at  a  list  of  his  texts,  they  will  find 
matter  for  reflection  and  perhaps  even  for  self-examination. 

At  the  first  glance  it  would  appear  as  though  Mr.  Spurgeon 
had  with  royal  impartiality  treated  all  the  Books  of  Scripture 
alike,  the  number  of  texts  selected  from  any  one  book  being 
regulated  solely  by  the  size  of  the  book.  A  closer  examina¬ 
tion,  however,  shows  that  that  is  not  so,  for  whilst  the  ten 
chapters  of  Ezra  produce  only  one  sermon,  the  three  of  2 
Peter  provide  ten. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  taste  for 
terse  epigrammatic  phraseology  would  have  drawn  him  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  but  whilst  the  thirty-one 
chapters  of  that  book  have  only  given  one  text  per  chapter, 
the  Song  of  Solomon  in  eight  short  chapters  has  given  thirty- 
seven  topics;  in  fact  that  book,  which  preachers  as  a  rule 
touch  so  gingerly,  seems,  for  its  length,  to  be  one  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  favorites;  no  other  book  in  the  Old  Testament 
receiving  an3d:hing  like  so  much  attention.  Similarly  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Tabernacle  have  not  been  troubled  much 
with  the  stern  problems  raised  in  Ecclesiastes,  but  Job  has 
suggested  no  less  than  fifty-seven  discourses.  And  again, 

'Selected  from  the  August,  1891,  issue  of  The  Preacher’s  Magazine,  a  period¬ 
ical  absorbed  by  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  1939  along  with  Christian  Faith  and 
Life  and  its  predecessors. 
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Galatians,  with  six  chapters,  provides  nearly  twice  as  many 
texts  as  the  five  chapters  in  James. 

Only  twice  during  his  public  ministery  does  Mr.  Spurgeon 
appear  to  have  discussed  the  absorbing  incidents  of  the  book 
of  Esther;  and  that  matchless  Bible  idyll  the  book  of  Ruth, 
with  its  sorely  needed  teachings  on  domestic  faithfulness  and 
piety,  has  not  been  too  frequently  handled  by  the  great 
preacher. 

The  modern  distaste  for  “types  and  shadows”  is  evidently 
not  shared  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  book  of  Leviticus  having 
furnished  the  basis  of  twelve  sermons,  many  of  which  belong 
to  his  later  ministry,  whilst  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has 
supplied  no  less  than  eighty-five  texts. 

In  the  Gospels,  John  is  as  popular  with  the  metropolitan 
pastor  as  with  most  other  preachers,  and  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  twenty-one  chapters  of  the  fourth 
Evangelist  have  suggested  more  themes  than  the  twenty-eight 
fruitful  chapters  of  Matthew. 

Turning  from  the  Texts  to  the  Subjects,  we  find  much 
that  is  noteworthy.  Of  course  Christ  with  His  names,  titles, 
etc.,  comes  first,  having  fifty-four  discourses.  Next  come  the 
miracles  of  Christ  with  fifty-five,  and  the  parables  with 
thirty-seven.  The  Son  of  God  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with 
this  great  prince  of  the  modern  pulpit,  for  he  devotes  to  Him 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  sermons.  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  evidently  believes  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  “preach 
Christ — and  Him  crucified”  too — for  the  Atonement,  Forgive¬ 
ness,  Salvation,  and  kindred  topics,  all  occupy  prominent 
places  in  his  repertory. 

Twenty-three  discourses  labor  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  sixteen  proclaim  the 
efficacy  of  prayer. 

Divine  sovereignty  and  human  responsibility  are  very 
significantly  bracketed  together,  one  with  four  and  the 
other  with  five  sermons. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  has  evidently  no  doubt  about  the  existence 
of  the  Devil,  and  he  has  warned  his  hearers  against  “the 
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Enemy*’  in  sixteen  deliverances.  He  has  also  five  sermons  on 
the  Angels. 

We  note  with  interest  that  the  catalog  shows  nine  ser¬ 
mons  on  “The  duty  of  bearing  personal  testimony,”  but 
only  four  on  Baptism. 

Such  subjects  as  “Salvation  by  Grace,”  “The  Gospel  for 
sinners  of  the  deepest  dye,”  “Grace  abounding  and  all- 
sufficient”  have  been  frequently  proclaimed  at  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  whilst  Election  has  had  fourteen  discourses  devoted 
to  it. 

The  principal  characters  of  the  Bible  have  had  a  fair 
share  of  attention.  Abraham  holds  first  place  with  fourteen 
sermons.  Then  comes  Paul  with  twelve.  Joseph  and  Peter 
have  eight,  and  Moses  and  Jacob  seven  each.  Job  claims 
six,  Joshua  four,  Samson  and  Samuel  three  each,  whilst 
Esther,  John,  and  Stephen  have  each  a  couple. 

Running  over  the  long  catalog  of  texts  it  seems  as  if  the 
whole  ground  must  have  been  covered,  and  yet  there  are 
some  rather  odd  omissions.  Such  common  texts  as  “How 
shall  we  escape?”  and  “Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock”  have  never  been  used  by  this  famous  sermonizer,  or 
if  they  have,  the  discourses  have  not  been  published.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  seems  never  to  have  preached  upon  any  of  the 
Commandments  during  his  long  ministry. 

The  institution  of  Marriage  has  not  had  a  specific  dis¬ 
course  devoted  to  it,  and  even  Temperance  does  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  subjects;  neither  are  any  of  the  ordinary 
temperance  texts  to  be  found  in  the  lists. 

Speaking  in  the  presence  of  the  needs  of  the  times,  as 
we  read  them,  the  Faith  that  shows  itself  by  works  has  not 
been  put  too  prominently  before  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  hearers. 

Altogether  the  catalog  is  a  very  interesting  document.  It 
is  easy  to  see  in  it  the  intensely  evangelical  character  of 
this  unique  ministry.  It  declares  more  plainly  than  words 
could  do  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  great  conviction  that  the  times  need 
now,  as  of  old,  the  ancient  verities  of  a  crucified  and  risen 
Christ. 
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MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE  AT  HOME 

By  B.  B.  Edwards* 

The  reflecting  Christian,  as  he  surveys  the  condition  of 
our  country,  will  be  the  subject  of  various  and  conflicting 
emotions.  There  are  lines  of  light  bordered  by  the  deepest 
darkness.  While  we  seem  to  hear  encouraging  voices,  there 
are  other  sounds  which  whisper  that  there  is  little  hope. 
As  we  are  reading  the  plain  language  on  one  leaf  of  God’s 
providence,  another  is  turned  whose  hieroglyphic  we  cannot 
decipher.  It  is  somewhat  like  standing  on  an  eminence  a 
few  miles  from  a  great  city.  We  can  catch  the  hum  of  its 
mighty  population.  But  the  murmur  is  distant  and  indis¬ 
tinct.  It  may  be  labor  awaking  to  its  daily  toil,  the  tokens  of 
a  peaceful  and  prosperous  commerce,  or  it  may  be  that 
hurrying  to  and  fro  which  precedes  some  deciding  battle, 
some  anticipated  dire  calamity. 

We  sometimes  exultingly  say  that  our  territory  extends 
from  sea  to  sea.  But  in  passing  from  East  to  West,  shall 
we  not  find  the  poor  remnants  of  once  powerful  tribes,  far 
away  from  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and  now  congregated 
together  as  if  to  come  more  surely  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Shylocks  around  them?  We  speak  of  thirteen  feeble  Colonies 
grown  into  twenty-eight  sovereign  states,  extending  across 
the  temperate  zone  and  embracing  the  products  of  almost 
every  clime.  But  may  not  all  this  be  inherent  weakness, 
presaging  that  the  country,  like  Rome,  will  fall  by  its  own 
weight?  We  also  boast  of  the  federal  constitution,  simple 
in  its  forms,  admirably  adjusted  in  its  various  provisions. 
Yet  does  not  our  short  history  prove  how  easy  it  is  to  nullify 


‘Selected  from  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  November,  1845 — timely  even  now,  as  it 
was  a  century  ago. 
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that  sacred  instrument?  We  have  in  the  bosom  of  our  soil, 
it  has  been  lately  said,  that  dust  which  is  immortality  .  .  . 
We  may  suggest  that  there  is  much  which  is  encouraging  in 
the  decided  testimony  which  is  borne  by  men  in  our  national 
councils,  high  in  public  life,  in  favor  of  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion.  But  may  not  this  testimony  be  utterly 
weak  or  positively  pernicious  when  it  is  not  carried  out  and 
affirmed  in  the  morals  of  the  private  life? 

We  are  also  accustomed  to  trust  in  the  hopeful  prospect 
which  attends  the  various  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
gospel,  at  home  and  abroad.  But  is  it  not  with  the  extrem- 
est  difficulty  that  the  churches  can  retain  the  ground  on 
which  they  stood  six  years  since?  How  much  actual  prog¬ 
ress  is  made  towards  the  perfect  consummation  of  our  hopes? 

Finally,  we  point  to  the  revivals  of  religion,  which  have 
for  many  years  gladdened  the  American  churches,  and  on 
them  place  our  sure  confidence.  These  have  been,  indeed, 
the  means  of  inestimable  good  on  earth,  and  they  have  filled 
heaven  with  joy.  Still,  do  they  pervade  the  masses  of 
society?  Do  they  touch  the  springs  of  our  political  move¬ 
ments?  Can  we  trace  their  influence  in  any  perceptible  degree 
among  the  great  body  of  the  members  of  two  of  the  learned 
professions?  Till  something  like  this  is  effected,  how  can 
we  remain  satisfied  with  these  partial  and  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  exhibitions  of  divine  grace?  In  the  degree  in  which 
they  have  been  enjoyed,  can  they  save  the  country? 

With  all  which  is  encouraging  in  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  which  we  should  be  among  the  last  to  underrate,  is  there, 
on  the  whole,  any  real  advance  made?  Do  our  efforts  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  society?  Are  our  prayers  and 
charities  commensurate  to  what  is  at  stake?  Has  any 
American  Christian  an  adequate  apprehension  of  the  energy 
of  evil  that  is  at  work  in  our  land,  or  the  comparative  feeble¬ 
ness  of  the  means  which  are  employed  to  extirpate  it? 

While  we  look  at  the  subject  even  cursorily,  as  one 
mystery  of  iniquity  after  another  in  the  drama  of  public 
affairs  is  unfolded,  as  the  springs  of  national  faith  seem  to 
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be  corrupt  to  the  bottom,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  try  to 
rend  the  vail  which  hides  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  see  if  there  be  not  some  mightier  benignant  agency 
there,  some  hitherto  untried  cause  which  can  work  out  our 
deliverance  ...  To  our  despondent  hearts,  some  miraculous 
agency  is  demanded.  All  the  old  signs  fail.  The  Lord  answers 
no  more,  either  by  dreams,  or  by  Urim,  or  by  prophets.  We 
would  interrogate  the  grave.  The  nation  would  hear,  if  one 
came  to  them  from  the  dead. 

But  all  these  are  idle  imaginations.  We  have  no  need  to 
force  open  any  magazine  of  God’s  dread  instrumentalities. 
We  have  the  sovereign  remedy;  a  cause  which  is  adequate 
to  produce  any  moral  effect.  It  has  been  tested  on  the  larg¬ 
est  scale.  It  scattered  to  the  winds  the  elaborate  mythology 
of  Greece;  it  overturned  the  throne  of  Augustus  Caesar; 
before  it,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  demons  fled  like  the  mists 
of  the  morning;  it  has  made  Britain,  from  being  the  wor¬ 
shipper  of  a  mistletoe,  the  mistress  of  a  world  empire.  It  is 
the  simple  preaching  of  the  gospel,  particularly  in  the  con¬ 
trolling  part  of  our  country,  the  western  regions,  which  is 
the  sure  and  sufficient  remedy.  If  we  are  only  disposed  to 
apply  it  thoroughly,  we  are  safe. 
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JUDAISM:  A  RESTATEMENT 

Alfred  Martin,  Th.M. 

The  concept  of  an  elect  nation  is  not  wholly  foreign  to 
the  world’s  thinking.  The  Japanese,  for  example,  consider 
themselves  divine  in  origin  and  destiny,  while  the  Germans 
speak  of  themselves  as  the  Master  Race  {Herrenvolk) ,  su¬ 
perior  to  all  other  nations.  Even  the  Americans  like  to 
assume  a  condescending  attitude  toward  other  peoples.  All 
such  ideas  as  these,  however,  are  only  grotesque  Satanic 
counterfeits  of  the  true  teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 

For  the  Scriptures  do  declare  that  there  is  an  elect 
nation  through  which  God  from  all  eternity  has  purposed  to 
bring  to  final  consummation  His  plan  for  the  earth.  This 
nation  is  Israel — Israel,  that  despised  race  against  which 
the  hatred  of  devil,  demons,  and  men  has  been  concentrated 
for  centuries;  Israel,  in  ancient  times  living  in  a  land  not 
to  be  compared  in  size  and  influence  (from  the  human  view¬ 
point)  with  those  great  empires  which  supposedly  have 
turned  the  course  of  history,  and  now  scattered  and  perse¬ 
cuted.  Yes,  Israel  is  presented  in  the  Bible  as  a  special 
object  of  the  electing  love  of  Almighty  God.  The  Scriptures 
tell  of  the  origin  of  the  nation,  sketch  its  history,  define  its 
present  status,  and  describe  its  future  glory. 

The  term  Judaism  is  perhaps  somewhat  ambiguous,  but 
has  come  to  be  a  comprehensive  word  encompassing  the 
whole  of  Israel’s  national  life,  centering,  of  course,  in  its 
religion.  The  present  paper  will  consider  the  nature  of 
Judaism,  its  history,  its  present  condition,  and  its  future 
prospect. 

I.  THE  NATURE  OP  JUDAISM. 

Usage  or  convenience,  rather  than  etymology,  determines 
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in  most  cases  the  meanings  of  words.  It  is  useless  for 
purists  to  insist  that  Judaism  concerns  only  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Throughout  the  centuries  the  term  Jew  has  come 
to  be  applied  to  anyone  from  any  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  Judaism  is  the  title  given  by  constant  custom  to 
the  religion  of  Israel. 

There  is  very  little  connection,  however,  between  the  true 
Judaism  of  the  Bible  and  the  rabbinical  Judaism  which  is 
in  existence  in  the  world  today.  The  latter  system  is  not  in 
view  in  this  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Judaism  is  more  than  a  religion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  also  a  system  of  civil  government,  it  is  a 
code  of  law,  it  is  a  social  order — in  short,  it  is  a  theocracy, 
imperfectly  administered  for  a  while  in  the  past  by  weak 
and  sinful  men,  now  in  abeyance,  but  someday  to  be  re¬ 
stored  in  perfection  by  the  Messiah  King,  as  the  sequel  will 
show.  All  the  various  elements — religious,  legal,  civil,  social 
— combine  to  form  a  complete  rule  of  life  prescribed  and 
ordered  by  God  for  His  chosen  earthly  people. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  Judaism,  one  must  put 
from  his  mind  the  theory,  so  widely  prevalent,  that  Judaism 
and  the  Church  are  one  and  the  same.  If  the  Scriptures  tell 
us  anything,  they  tell  us  that  God  has  two  elect  companies 
of  people:  one  the  earthly  company,  comprised  in  Israel 
(and  eventually  with  the  addition  of  Gentile  nations) ;  the 
other  the  heavenly  company,  the  Church  the  Body  of  Christ. 
These  are  separate  and  distinct.  Israel  is  not  the  Church, 
and  Christianity  is  not  the  continuation  of  Judaism.  This 
is  axiomatic  in  “rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.” 

II.  THE  HISTORY  OF  JUDAISM. 

Judaism,  although  eternal  in  the  plan  of  God,  began  his¬ 
torically  with  the  call  of  Abram.  Following  the  failure  of 
man  in  the  Dispensation  of  Human  Government,  with  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  God  began  a  new  thing  in 
the  world.  He  chose  one  man  from  whom  was  to  come  a 
nation  that  would  be  central  in  His  government  of  the  earth 
and  which  would  have  a  special  relationship  to  Himself. 
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“Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father’s  house, 
unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee;  And  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing;  And  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee;  and  in  thee 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed”  (Gen.  12;l-3). 

The  Abrahamic  Covenant  was  unconditional;  that  is,  it 
was  an  oath-bound  promise  of  God  concerning  what  He 
Himself  would  do.  The  nation  of  Israel  was  a  long  time  in 
forming,  but  this  was  its  starting  point.  Through  the  patri¬ 
archal  period  the  family  grew,  although  the  elect  company 
was  restricted  to  one  son  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  one  of  the 
two  sons  of  Isaac,  Jacob.  From  Jacob — renamed  Israel  after 
his  meeting  God  face  to  face  (Gen.  32;28-30) — came  the 
nation  and  its  name. 

The  descent  into  Egypt  and  the  long  Egyptian  bondage 
followed,  during  which  the  family  grew  into  a  multitude. 
Moses,  divinely  preserved  and  called,  led  the  people  from 
Egypt,  and  Israel  became  a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word;  it  was,  moreover,  a  redeemed  nation,  redeemed 
from  Egypt  by  blood  in  the  Passover  and  by  the  power  of 
God  at  the  Red  Sea. 

At  Sinai,  following  the  deliverance,  God  gave  another 
covenant.  This  one  was  conditional,  a  covenant  of  works, 
proposed  by  God  for  the  acceptance  of  the  people.  “And 
Moses  went  up  unto  God,  and  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out 
of  the  mountain,  saying.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of 
Jacob,  and  tell  the  children  of  Israel;  Ye  have  seen  what 
I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles’ 
wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself.  Now  therefore,  if  ye 
will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye 
shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  people;  for 
all  the  earth  is  mine;  And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  and  an  holy  nation.  These  are  the  words  which 
thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And  Moses 
came  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  laid  before 
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their  faces  all  these  words  which  the  Lord  commanded  him. 
And  all  the  people  answered  together,  and  said.  All  that 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do.  And  Moses  returned  the 
words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord”  (Ex.  19:3-8). 

From  this  passage  it  can  be  seen  that  Israel  was  to  be 
a  peculiar  treasure  and  a  nation  of  priests,  but  that  these 
things  were  conditioned  upon  obedience.  Not  realizing  the 
seriousness  of  what  they  were  undertaking,  the  people  glibly 
promised  complete  obedience.  Accordingly  God  spoke  to 
them,  giving  them  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  command¬ 
ments  were  only  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant.  Before  the 
whole  law  could  be  given  to  Moses,  who  was  with  God  on 
the  mountain,  the  people  had  broken  the  commandments. 
“And  Moses  turned,  and  went  down  from  the  mount,  and 
the  two  tables  of  the  testimony  were  in  his  hand :  the  tables 
were  written  on  both  their  sides;  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  were  they  written.  And  the  tables  were  the  work  of 
God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon 
the  tables  .  .  .  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh 
unto  the  camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf,  and  the  dancing:  and 
Moses*  anger  waxed  hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his 
hands,  and  brake  them  beneath  the  mount”  (Ex.  32:15, 
16,  19). 

The  broken  tables,  thrown  down  by  Moses  in  disgust  and 
anger,  symbolized  graphically  the  broken  law.  After  this, 
however,  the  law  was  renewed.  Henceforth  the  Mosaic  code 
was  the  rule  of  life  for  Israel.  It  contained  not  only  the 
commandments,  but  also  civil  judgment  and  religious  ordi¬ 
nances.  The  law  is  minutely  detailed,  affecting  every  phase 
of  the  life  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

In  the  Palestinian  Covenant,  given  by  God  before  the 
people  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  dispersion  was  threatened 
for  disobedience,  but  future  repentance  and  restoration  were 
assured  and  national  prosperity  promised.  “And  the  LORD 
thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers 
possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it;  and  he  will  do  thee 
good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy  fathers”  (Deut.  30:5). 
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During  the  period  of  the  judges  there  was  spiritual 
declension  accompanied  by  governmental  anarchy.  There 
was,  moreover,  in  the  sons  of  Eli,  a  complete  failure  of  the 
priesthood.  At  length  the  people,  from  wrong  motives,  but 
providentially  overruled  by  God  for  His  own  glory,  de¬ 
manded  a  king.  The  first  king,  Saul,  the  type  of  ruler  that 
the  people  desired,  failed  because  he  became  proud  and  de¬ 
parted  from  God. 

With  the  second  king,  David,  began  the  dynasty  which 
by  the  promise  of  God  was  to  continue  forever.  In  the 
Davidic  Covenant,  which  renewed  former  promises  of  the 
Abrahamic  and  Palestinian  Covenants  and  added  new  prom¬ 
ises,  the  full-rounded  Judaism  is  seen.  “And  when  thy  days 
be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set 
up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy 
bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.  He  shall  build  an 
house  for  my  name,  and  I  will  stablish  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom  for  ever.  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my 
son.  If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod 
of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men :  But  my 
mercy  shall  not  depart  from  him,  as  I  took  it  from  Saul, 
whom  I  put  away  before  thee.  And  thine  house  and  thy 
kingdom  shall  be  established  for  ever”  (2  Sam.  7:12-16). 

To  the  former  promises  of  an  everlasting  nation  and  an 
everlasting  possession  of  the  land  given  to  Abraham  by  God 
were  added  in  this  covenant  an  everlasting  throne,  an 
everlasting  king,  and  an  everlasting  kingdom.  These  five 
points  are  basic  in  Judaism. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Judaism  involved  a  succession 
of  human  failures.  After  the  death  of  Solomon,  David’s  son, 
the  kingdom  was  divided,  but  the  Davidic  dynasty  continued 
to  rule  over  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  captivities 
followed  because  of  sin  and  disobedience.  The  return  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity  was  only  a  partial  one,  and  the 
nation  continued  to  be  more  or  less  in  subjection  to  Gentile 
powers. 

The  history  has  been  traced  very  briefly  to  an  extremely 
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crucial  point.  “When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God 
sent  forth  his  Son  .  .  The  question  upon  which  a  right 
understanding  of  Judaism  depends  is  this:  Did  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  really  offer  the  kingdom  to  the  Jewish  people  at 
His  first  advent? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  came  to  Israel.  “He  came 
unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not”  (John  1:11). 
This  is  a  fact  which  has  been  ignored  or  denied  by  many 
theologians.  It  can  be  seen  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
Scriptures  that  a  hona  fide  offer  of  the  kingdom  was  made. 
This  is  proved  first  by  the  message  of  the  forerunner,  John 
the  Baptist.  “In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  And  saying.  Repent  ye:  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  For  this  is  he  that  was 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Esaias,  saying.  The  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  paths  straight”  (Matt.  3:1-3).  This  message, 
proclaimed  first  by  John,  was  taken  up  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Himself  as  He  began  His  public  ministry.  “From  that  time 
Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to  say.  Repent:  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (Matt.  4:17). 

Neither  John  nor  the  Lord  Jesus  needed  to  explain  to  the 
people  what  was  meant  by  this  message,  for  all  the  Jews 
knew  that  the  kingdom  referred  to  was  the  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  promised  in  the  Davidic  Covenant  and  described  vividly 
and  at  length  in  the  prophets.  The  people  understood  per¬ 
fectly  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  a  dominion 
over  the  earth. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  the  Lord 
Jesus  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  His  offered  kingdom; 
this  is  set  forth  in  Matthew  5-7,  the  section  usually  called 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  followed  this  proclamation 
with  the  working  of  numerous  miracles  which  were  the 
predicted  credentials  of  the  Messiah.  Then  He  chose  apostles 
and  sent  them  forth  with  the  same  message  of  the  kingdom. 
“These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded  them,  saying. 
Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the 
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Samaritans  enter  ye  not:  But  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel.  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the 
lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils :  freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give”  (Matt.  10:6-8). 

Certainly  this  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  was  quite 
different  from  the  later  preaching  to  all  the  world  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  passage,  or  the 
entire  Gospel  of  Matthew  for  that  matter,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  satisfactorily  except  on  the  basis  of  dispensational 
truth.  When  it  is  understood  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  first 
of  all  “a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God, 
to  confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers,”  then  things 
which  otherwise  would  be  incomprehensible  become  clear. 

Objection  is  made  that  Christ  could  not  have  made  a 
genuine  offer  of  the  kingdom  when  He  knew  that  it  would 
be  rejected.  This  is  faulty  reasoning.  The  sincerity  of  the 
giver  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  another’s  reception  or  re¬ 
jection  of  the  gift.  The  Lord  Himself  indicated  this  when 
He  wept  over  Jerusalem:  “O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that 
killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto 
thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to¬ 
gether,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not!”  (Matt.  23:37).  Such  an  objection 
as  this  which  is  being  discussed  arises  from  a  failure  to 
understand  the  nature  of  foreordination  and  its  relationship 
to  events. 

The  passages  which  have  been  cited  from  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew — ^and  for  convenience  only  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
has  been  used — are  enough  to  show  that  the  Lord’s  offer  of 
the  kingdom  was  perfectly  genuine.  Lest  there  be  any  doubt, 
however,  another  factor  should  be  considered. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  message  proclaimed  by 
John  the  Baptist,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  and  by  the 
apostles  when  they  were  sent  forth  is  the  same  message 
which  is  preached  today  in  the  world.  The  gospel,  these 
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people  argue,  is  essentially  one;  there  can  be  no  other.  This 
is  a  quibble  directly  contradictory  to  all  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  gospel  is  ambiguous  unless 
modified.  It  means  “good  news,”  but  in  itself  does  not  reveal 
the  content  of  the  message.  Hence  the  Lord  Jesus  is  recorded 
to  have  preached  the  “gospel  of  the  kingdom”  (Matt.  4:23) ; 
that  is,  the  good  news  about  the  kingdom.  That  this  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  preached  in  the 
present  dispensation  is  evident:  the  message  is  different; 
the  persons  addressed  are  different;  and  the  condition  is 
different.  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  was  the  proclamation 
that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  being  offered ;  it  was 
preached  only  to  Israel;  and  the  condition  placed  upon  those 
who  heard  was  repentance.  The  gospel  of  grace,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  good  news  that  “Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  scriptures;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and 
that  he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures” 
(1  Cor.  16:3,  4) ;  it  is  to  be  preached  to  every  creature;  and 
the  condition  is,  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved  .  .  .”  (Acts  16:31). 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  message  based  upon  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  could  not  be  preached  until 
those  tremendous  events  had  taken  place.  More  than  this, 
the  Scripture  clearly  states  that  the  disciples  neither  under¬ 
stood  nor  believed  when  the  Lord  Jesus  predicted  His  com¬ 
ing  death  and  resurrection  (Matt.  16:22;  Luke  9:45).  They 
certainly  could  not  go  out  preaching  something  which  they 
did  not  believe  themselves.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
there  is  the  further  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  begin 
to  predict  His  death  until  it  was  evident  that  the  nation  was 
rejecting  Him. 

This  rejection  is  clearly  foreseen  in  the  Gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew  as  early  as  the  eleventh  chapter:  “Then  began  he  to 
upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were 
done,  because  they  repented  not:  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin! 
woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida!  for  if  the  mighty  works,  which 
were  done  in  you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they 
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would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  But 
I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  you”  (Matt.  11:20-22). 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  a  final  public  offer  of  Him¬ 
self  as  King  when  He  rode  into  Jerusalem  in  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Triumphal  Entry.  The  Scripture  leaves  no 
doubt  concerning  the  nature  of  this  entrance.  “All  this  was 
done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  saying.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold,  thy 
King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and 
a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass”  (Matt.  21:4,  5).  That  the  multi¬ 
tude  at  least  recognized  the  claim  which  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
making  for  Himself  is  seen  by  the  cry  which  they  uttered: 
“And  the  multitudes  that  went  before,  and  that  followed, 
cried,  saying.  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David:  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Hosanna  in  the  high¬ 
est”  (Matt.  21:9). 

The  shouts  of  the  multitude  were  quite  different  a  few 
days  later  when  Pilate  asked,  “Shall  I  crucify  your  king?” 
(John  19:15).  Fully  recognizing  Christ’s  claim  to  be  their 
King  and  Messiah,  they  vociferously  demanded  His  cruci¬ 
fixion:  “Then  answered  all  the  people,  and  said.  His  blood 
be  on  us,  and  on  our  children.  Then  released  he  Barabbas 
unto  them:  and  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  delivered 
him  to  be  crucified”  (Matt.  27:25,  26). 

With  this  awful  self-imprecation  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  with  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  history  of 
Judaism  reached  an  epoch  and  a  climax. 

Pine  City,  Minnesota. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  April-June  Number,  1944) 
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It  Is  Time.  By  Vance  Havner.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New 

York.  96  pp.  $1.25. 

This  is  another  of  Vance  Havner’ s  so  interesting  books. 
As  in  other  volumes  there  is  a  rare  wisdom,  insight,  and 
power  which  is  couched  in  terms  which  captivate.  This 
volume  is  the  best.  It  is  commended  to  all  lovers  of  truth 
who  are  also  able  to  appreciate  rare  ability  in  diction.  The 
publisher’s  own  word  as  quoted  from  the  author  is  suffi¬ 
cient:  “Is  the  world  growing  better  or  worse?  It  is  growing 
both  better  and  worse.  The  wheat  and  the  tares  both  are 
growing  until  harvest.  Real  Christians  are  turning  back  to 
their  Bibles,  drawing  nearer  to  God,  separating  from  evil, 
witnessing  to  Christ.  There  is  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the 
mulberry  trees.  Bible  schools,  Bible  conferences,  radio 
preachers,  youth  movements,  laymen’s  movements,  all  are 
a  sign  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  stirring  among  the  saints. 
God  is  in  the  sifting  business  these  days.  He  is  drawing 
unto  Himself  out  of  all  the  churches  those  Christians  who 
mean  business  with  Him  and  separating  them  from  the 
great  mass  of  Sunday-morning  churchgoers  who  have  never 
caught  on  to  what  it  is  all  about. 

“The  issue  is  between  two  different  viewpoints  of  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  God  through  the  ages.  It  boils  down 
to  this:  Will  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  work  of  the- 
churches  gradually  win  this  world  to  Christ,  until  evil  is 
mastered  by  righteousness  and  the  devil  is  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness?  Or  will  the  world  steadily  grow  worse  while  God 
calls  out  a  people  to  Himself,  until  Christ  returns  personally 
and  suddenly  to  rule  and  reign?” 


The  Varieties  of  New  Testament  Religion.  By  Ernest 
F.  Scott.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  310  pp. 
$2.75. 

In  this  volume  a  writer  with  keen  imagination  has  en¬ 
larged  upon  what  may  be  construed  as  an  evidence  of  di¬ 
versity  of  thought  in  the  early  church.  The  title  of  the  book 
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well  intimates  its  purpose  and  the  reader  will  soon  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  writer  has  given  very  much  attention  to 
these  what  he  feels  are  more  oi  less  conflicting  ideas.  It 
may  be  conceded  that  early  Christians  as  more  recent 
Christians  have  different  viewpoints;  but  the  revelation  God 
has  given  is  clear  and  without  conflicting  ideas  when  rightly 
interpreted.  The  unity  of  the  New  Testament  testimony 
needs  recognition  far  more  than  the  diversity  of  human 
opinion  about  it.  As  a  study  in  a  restricted  viewpoint,  this 
book  is  of  real  value.  It  would  be  far  more  useful  had  the 
author  evinced  a  knowledge  of  the  great  unifying  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Legacy  of  the  Liberal  Spirit.  By  Fred  G.  Bratton. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  319  pp.  $2.75. 

This  title  expresses  well  the  author’s  intention.  As  a 
professor  of  History  and  Religion  at  Springfield  College, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Bratton  draws  upon  the 
wide  range  of  his  field  of  study.  His  chosen  men  who  are 
commended  for  their  liberal  freedom  are  such  as  Origen, 
Paine,  Parker,  Darwin,  and  on  to  men  of  the  more  modem 
day.  The  book  purpoii^  to  emphasize  the  value  of  liberal 
thinking.  In  the  main  this  means  a  freedom  to  digress  from 
if  not  contradict  outright  the  immutable  revelation  God  has 
given.  To  the  liberal  mind  the  unalterable  and  immeasurably 
superior  Word  of  God  becomes  a  challenge  and  the  attitude 
assumed  is  to  argue  against  it  and  to  depart  from  it.  The 
root  error  is  failure  to  know  what  the  Divine  Revelation 
presents.  That  in  the  Scriptures  which  comes  only  by  reve¬ 
lation  to  those  who  know  God  and  who  walk  with  Him  is 
lost  to  men  of  a  liberal  mind  regardless  of  the  eulogy  which 
may  be  heaped  upon  their  sincerity  and  fearless  freedom. 

As  a  study  in  the  restricted  field  into  which  the  author 
enters  and  as  a  well-written  thesis  in  English,  the  book  may 
be  commended;  yet  to  have  one  note  sounded  which  lays 
hold  on  Grod  and  which  contemplates  His  authority  and  recog¬ 
nizes  the  immense  reality  of  things  supernatural,  would 
have  been  refreshing  to  readers  who  live  in  and  follow 
closely  the  Word  God  has  given. 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

The  Great  Parenthesis.  By  H.  A.  Ironside,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  131  pp. 

$1.25. 

Anything  which  Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside  writes  constitutes  a 
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real  contribution  to  the  field  of  Biblical  interpretation,  and 
the  present  volume  is  no  exception.  Dr.  Ironside  is  not  only 
pastor  of  one  of  the  large  churches  of  America,  the  Moody 
Memorial  Church  of  Chicago,  but  his  name  represents 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world  the  finest  type  of 
Bible  exposition  based  on  a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  maturity  of  years  of  intimate  contact 
with  the  content  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  present  volume 
in  the  field  of  Biblical  prophecy  is  a  good  example  of  bal¬ 
anced  and  conservative  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  with 
a  keen  recognition  of  decisive  aspects  of  prophetic  truth. 

Eleven  messages  are  presented  in  the  book,  all  bearing 
on  the  important  theme  of  the  interval  between  the  sixty- 
ninth  and  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel's  prophecy  (Daniel 
9:24-27),  which  has  been  so  unfortunately  ignored  or  denied 
by  some  interpreters  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Ironside  not  only 
establishes  the  fact  and  necessity  of  recognition  of  this 
interval — ^the  whole  present  age  beginning  with  the  death 
of  Christ — but  demonstrates  that  the  Scriptures  present 
many  instances  of  similar  hidden  intervals.  For  those  who 
are  seeking  the  key  to  prophetic  interpretation,  this  volume 
will  supply  a  wealth  of  material,  at  the  same  time  silencing 
those  who  confuse  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  by  failing 
to  recognize  the  dispensational  character  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  material  provided  establishes  that  the  seventieth  week 
of  Daniel  is  yet  future,  that  it  cannot  begin  until  the  church 
which  is  the  body  of  Christ  is  raptured,  and  that  the  events 
of  Daniel’s  seventieth  week  will  be  literally  fulfilled  in  the 
future  program  of  God.  The  whole  present  age  is  an  under¬ 
taking  of  God  quite  apart  from  the  events  of  Daniel’s 
seventy  weeks  and  will  be  consummated  in  the  parenthesis 
between  the  sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  weeks  of  Daniel’s 
prophecy. 

Spurgeon’s  Sermons  On  the  Second  Coming.  Condensed 
and  edited  by  David  Otis  Fuller,  D.D.  Zondervan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  147  pp.  $1.25. 

Dr.  Fuller  has  done  a  most  helpful  piece  of  work  in  edit¬ 
ing  and  reprinting  Spurgeon’s  sermons  on  the  important 
theme  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  Particularly  for 
those  who  do  not  have  access  to  these  sermons  in  other  form, 
this  helpful  book  gathers  them  in  one  .readable  volume.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  fame  of  Spurgeon’s  name,  and  his  inimitable 
and  powerful  style,  this  work  is  worthy  of  a  careful  reading 
by  every  student  of  the  Word  and  presents  the  truth  in  its 
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own  powerful  way.  While  Spurgeon  does  not  attempt  to 
engage  in  all  the  details  of  prophetical  interpretation,  he 
definitely  assumes  the  premillennial  view  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  and  endorses  a  literal  earthly  reign  of  Christ  for  a 
thousand  years  between  the  first  and  second  resurrections. 
He  presents  the  hope  of  Christ’s  return  as  imminent,  but 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  rapture  of  the  church  and 
the  return  of  Christ  to  set  up  His  kingdom. 

Why  Britain  and  America  Can  Never  Be  Defeated.  By 

W.  Norman  Greenway.  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 

Grand  Rapids.  41  pp.  35^,  paper. 

The  thesis  of  this  booklet  is  that  Great  Britain  and 
America  are  meant  by  the  reference  in  the  Scriptures  to  the 
“ships  of  Tarshish,”  and  that  therefore  these  nations  are 
the  friends  of  Israel  in  the  last  days.  Because  of  this,  the 
author  believes  that  Great  Britain  and  America  can  never 
be  defeated. 

The  reviewer  believes  that  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
United  Nations  will  no  doubt  be  victorious  in  the  present 
great  war,  but  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  this  is  ex¬ 
pressly  taught  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  identity  of  the 
“ships  of  Tarshish’’  has  by  no  means  been  established,  and 
reference  of  this  phrase  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States*  is  wishful  thinking.  It  is  true  that  these  nations  have 
manifested  more  consideration  toward  the  Jew  than  many 
other  nations,  but  it  is  by  no  means  established  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  it  is  clear  that 
during  the  coming  great  tribulation  all  nations  will  join  to 
some  extent  in  persecution  of  the  Jew.  The  main  thesis  of 
the  booklet  is  an  example  of  the  double  logical  error  of  a 
faulty  premise  and  a  non  sequitur  conclusion. 

Apart  from  these  criticisms,  the  booklet  contains  many 
helpful  illustrations  of  providential  blessings  of  God  upon 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  crucial  periods  and 
is  worth  the  price  for  gathering  this  material.  There  is 
practically  no  Scripture  exposition  in  the  volume,  however, 
and  the  doctrinal  implications  as  far  as  eschatology  is  con¬ 
cerned  can  be  received  only  with  caution. 

Professor  J.  H.  Bennetch 

Revealed  Knowledge.  By  Charles  Henry  Heaton,  D.D. 

The  Higley  Press,  Butler,  Indiana.  169  pp. '  $1.00. 

The  defence  of  Christianity  is  a  God-given  task  not  for 
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one  choice  man,  one  denomination,  or  one  age,  but  for  all 
believers  and  the  churches  of  every  century  until  Christ  re¬ 
turn.  As  with  Paul,  it  becomes  our  joyful  responsibility  to 
be  “set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel.”  Not  all  Christians,  to 
be  sure,  can  give  literary  and  systematic  expression  to  their 
faith.  Still,  those  men  who  can  are  obligated  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  fail.  For  every  age  needs  a  restatement  of  “the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,”  that  Christianity 
might  appear  in  terms  familiar  to  all  and  abreast  of  the 
times.  Perhaps  no  one  individual  in  a  generation  feels  ca¬ 
pable  of  writing  just  what  is  needed,  but  each  man  whose 
preparation  may  be  adequate  for  the  task  should  contribute. 
Then  the  aggregate  testimony  can  amount  to  something 
powerful. 

Readers  of  this  little  work  by  Dr.  Heaton  of  New  Kens¬ 
ington,  Pennsylvania  will  form  a  high  estimate  of  his  ability 
to  defend  the  Truth.  Snatches  from  the  introduction  to  his 
admirable  book  suffice  to  demonstrate  how  the  material  is 
being  handled.  “The  critics  of  organized  Christianity  have 
found  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  its  armor  .  .  .  No  fault 
is  found  with  the  Savior  and  no  charge  is  brought  against 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  it  is  asserted  that  Christ 
is  wound^  daily  in  the  house  of  his  friends.  A  bill  of 
particulars  is  lodged  against  the  institution  that  is  supposed 
to  be  the  repository  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  and 
against  the  men  and  women  who  should  be  the  exhibits  of 
the  system  in  which  they  are  involved  .  .  .  Christians  are 
not  better  exhibits  of  the  Christian  life  simply  and  wholly 
because  they  have  not  completely  accepted  and  practically 
applied  the  revelation  which  God  has  given.  To  help  sincere 
souls  to  a  better  understanding  of  God's  Word,  to  show  the 
sweet  reasonableness  of  it,  and  to  point  out  the  divine  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  Christian  system  of  truth  and  life  is  the 
purpose  of  this  volume. 

“  ‘And  this  is  eternal  Life,  to  know  Thee  the  only  true 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent'  (John  17:3).” 

Eight  chapters  develop  the  argument  of  the  author:  The 
Bible — ^the  inspired  record  of  revealed  knowledge;  God — ^the 
paramount  subject  of  revealed  knowledge;  Jesus  (jhrist — ^the 
personal  incarnation  of  revealed  knowledge;  the  Holy  Spirit 
— the  infallible  interpreter  of  revealed  knowledge;  Man — ^the 
special  object  of  revealed  knowledge;  Christian  experience 
— ^the  empirical  test  of  revealed  knowledge ;  Cre^s  and 
Confessions — the  definitive  digests  of  revealed  knowledge; 
the  Church  which  is  His  Body — the  finished  product  of  re- 
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vealed  knowledge.  All  this  for  the  price  of  one  dollar,  nicely 
printed  and  bound! 

Footprints  op  God.  By  Arthur  I.  Brown,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Fundamental  Truth  Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio,  246  pp. 

$1.60. 

Here  is  another  well-written  testimony  to  “the  living  and 
true  God.”  The  latest  work  from  a  well-known  Bible  teacher, 
this  book  follows  in  the  noble  succession  of  apologetic  vol¬ 
umes  which  Paley’s  Natural  Theology  began  in  1802.  Dr. 
Brown,  indeed,  even  this  far  into  the  twentieth  century  has 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  William  Paley  and  a  word  of 
recommendation  for  his  epochal  treatise  establishing  the 
existence  of  God  with  scientific  observations  and  logic — what 
is  today  known  technically  as  natural  theology,  i.e.  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  which  we  draw  from  nature  rather  than  from  the 
Scriptures. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  A.  Stine,  vice  president  of  the  du  Pont 
Company,  has  written  a  Foreword  worthy  of  the  present 
book.  Not  only  does  he  sustain  the  manifold  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  and  argument  of  the  author,  but  also  he  urges  perusal 
of  its  pages  upon  the  new  generation  as  they  study  modern 
science.  “I  wish,  especially,”  he  says,  “that  every  young 
person  might  have  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
Dr.  Brown’s  writings.  I  highly  and  urgently  recommend 
them  to  my  own  friends  and  acquaintances,  particularly  the 
young  people,  upon  every  opportunity  to  do  so.” 

No  product  of  Dr.  Brown’s  facile  pen  has  covered  more 
ground  than  has  this  one.  In  eight  of  his  ten  chapters, 
accordingly,  the  reader  will  find  discussion  of  matter,  life, 
stars,  earth  and  life  conditions,  water  and  air,  plant  life, 
animal  life,  and  the  human  body.  A  few  words  from  the 
last  chapter  will  indicate  the  temper  of  all:  “The  preceding 
chapters  have  been  written  with  but  one  end  in  view —  that 
the  reader  may  come  in  his  thinking  to  a  sure  conviction  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  a  personal  and  loving  Creator. 
That  conception  which  makes  of  God  a  hazy,  indefinite, 
blindly-operating,  omnipotent  Force  is  supported  neither 
by  the  Bible  nor  by  the  innumerable  facts  available  to  us  in 
every  realm  of  nature. 

“The  important  truth  of  the  personality  of  God  meets 
us  on  every  page  of  Scripture.  Our  Heavenly  Father  has 
tried  to  give  us  a  conception  of  Himself  within  the  limits 
of  our  finite  understanding.  This  picture  painted  from  dif¬ 
fering  viewpoints  and  in  varying  colors  is  not  complete,  but 
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is  surely  sufficient  for  our  present  needs.  As  we  study  it, 
we  are  led  to  a  certain  knowledge  that  He  is,  and  also  that 
He  covets  and  enjoys  our  fellowship.” 

The  Short  Story  of  Jesus.  By  Walter  Lowrie.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  xv,  238  pp.  $2.50. 

The  fascination  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  biographical  theme 
“springs  eternal.”  Liberal  and  conservative  alike  are  being 
drawn  to  the  gospel  narratives  of  His  first  advent  as  by 
irresistible  power.  Dr.  Lowrie,  incidentally,  would  class 
himself  with  the  former  group,  because  he  writes  in  his 
Preface:  “Perhaps  not  many  other  believers  would  write 
this  book  as  I  have  written  it.  For  a  believer  who  is  at  the 
same  time  by  nature  and  by  training  a  critic,  a  believer  who 
frankly  disbelieves  the  story  St.  John  tells  (even  while  he 
prizes  his  interpretation),  is  perhaps  a  rather  rare  bird.” 

This  is  not  the  first  attempt  at  a  life  of  Christ  for  Dr. 
Lowrie.  Although  long  past  his  age  of  retirement  from 
pastoral  duty  as  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  American  Church  in 
Rome,  he  has  followed  up  Jesm  According  to  St.  Mark 
(Longmans,  1929)  with  the  present  effort — one  of  still 
broader  scope  as  embracing  material  from  all  four  Evange¬ 
lists,  even  if  still  adhering  to  Mark  for  the  most  part.  It 
might  be  observed  that  the  former  work  has  left  the  market 
in  the  meantime,  being  “destroyed  by  enemy  action”  of 
June,  1941,  at  a  London  warehouse. 

Simplicity  was  the  stylistic  aim  of  the  author,  and  no 
one  will  question  but  that  his  goal  has  been  attained.  A 
brief,  fourfold  outline  of  the  biographical  material  contents 
him:  Introductory,  Galilee,  Retirement,  Jerusalem.  All  of 
this  activity  and  ministry  is  thought  to  have  continued  for 
just  a  year.  Such  an  interpretation,  of  course,  might  bq 
expected  from  the  writer,  since  he  entertains  a  liberal  view 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  where  the  chronological  data  occur 
in  support  of  a  longer  ministry  for  Christ. 

All  the  failings  of  liberalism  become  apparent  in  this 
skilful  production,  even  to  the  author’s  presuming  himself 
a  believer,  as  noticed  above.  To  be  sure,  Jesus  Christ  is 
esteemed  highly.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  the  crucial, 
saving  work  of  the  cross  has  not  been  grasped.  A  portion 
chosen  from  what  is  entitled  “Crucified,  Dead  and  Buried” 
may  lend  credence  to  our  analysis:  “I  have  deferred  to  the 
last  (though  not  with  the  thought  of  shirking  it)  the  deso¬ 
late  cry,  *My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  meV 
...  We  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  appropriateness  of  this 
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Psalm  to  Jesus’  situation;  and  I  for  one  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  in  reciting  this  Psalm  Jesus  not  only  found 
amazing  correspondences  in  its  complaints  (‘They  pierced 
my  hands  and  my  feet  .  .  .  they  part  my  garments  among 
them,  and  upon  my  vesture  do  they  cast  lots’),  but  also 
found  comfort  in  its  expressions  of  trust  and  hope  ...  If 
this  is  a  bold  conjecture,  the  comment  of  Dante  is  bolder. 
Its  audacity  commends  it  to  me.  In  the  Purgatorio,  xxiii. 
73  ff.,  he  depicts  the  joyful  haste  of  souls  to  reach  their 
goal,  the  Tree  of  Life  .  .  .  This  may  seem  extravagant  .  .  . 
and  yet,  if  we  give  the  word  Eli  (My  God)  the  accent  Dante 
gives  it,  which  is  also  indicated  in  the  Greek  text,  but 
never  observed,  it  will  not  seem  unreasonable.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  signiflcance  Jesus  found  in  the  thought  that 
God  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  that  in  this  he  found  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  dead  are  raised,  we  cannot  believe  that  he 
had  lost  faith  in  his  God  even  when  he  felt  forsaken.” 

Is  that  a  statement  worthy  of  the  clear-cut  gospel  pro¬ 
claiming  salvation?  Does  that  sort  of  xiomment  illumine 
“the  short  story  of  Jesus”  and  His  cross?  Has  not  the  second 
Gospel  itself  made  clear  what  Calvary  means?  (“Who  then 
can  be  saved?  And  Jesus  looking  upon  them  saith.  With 
men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God  .  .  .  For  even  the 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,”  Mark  10:26,  27, 
45.) 


Cullen  I.  K.  Story 

The  Excavation  of  Tell  Beit  Mirsim.  Vol.  Ill  (The  Iron 
Age).  By  William  Foxwell  Albright,  with  a  chapter  by 
James  Leon  Kelso  and  J.  Palin  Thorley.  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  New  Haven,  (5onn.  229  pp. 
73  plates.  $4.00. 

This  volume  consists  of  the  annual  of  the  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research  for  the  years  1941-1943  (Vols. 
XXI-XXII).  “The  excavation  of  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  has  been 
carried  on  and  reported  systematically  and  with  unusual 
attention  to  the  synthesis  of  its  historical  results.”’  Such 
is  the  merited  respect  that  C.  C.  McCown  pays  to  W.  F. 
Albright,  the  director  of  the  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  excavations, 
and  his  staff  of  workers.  This  is  the  fourth  report  of  these 
excavations  by  Dr.  Albright  to  be  published  by  the  American 


^The  Ladder  of  Progress  in  Palestine,  p.  85. 
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Schools  (ASOR).’  Less  technical  accounts  of  the  dig  have 
been  published  by  the  author*  and  by  the  late  Dr.  M.  G. 
Kyle/ the  president  of  the  excavation  party  and  the  editor  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  from  1922-1933.* 

Except  for  chapter  I  which  deals  with  Stratum  B  (Iron 
I,  i.e.,  cir.  1200-900  B.C.)  the  contents  of  the  book  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  walls,  buildings  and  human  artifacts  found 
in  the  Israelite  occupation  of  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  during  the 
time  of  the  Monarchy  (Iron  II  or  Stratum  A,  cir.  900-600 
B.C.),  and  with  the  comparative  material  from  other  archae¬ 
ological  sites. 

The  excavators  believe  that  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  (TBM), 
located  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron  and  less  than  8  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  Lachish  (Tell  ed-Duweir)  in  the  southern 
Shephelah  of  Judah,  is  probably  Biblical  Debir,  otherwise 
called  Kirjath-sepher  (see  Josh.  10:38,  39;  15:16-19). 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  notes  that  pottery  proved 
to  be  a  definite  criterion  in  establishing  three  distinct  phas^ 
of  Stratum  B,  i.e.,  the  period  of  early  Israelite  occupation: 
a  pre-Philistine  phase  termed  B,  marked  by  an  absence  of 
Philistine  pottery;  the  Philistine  pha^  called  B,  when 
Philistine  pottery  was  in  vogue;  and  a  third,  post-Philistine 
phase  (Bj).  Our  attention  is  turned  to  the  inferior  houses 
of  the  Israelites  and  the  reduced  strength  of  the  city-wall, 
evidencing  according  to  Albright  a  lack  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  technical  skill  of  the  Canaanites  (pp.  20,  22). 
We  may  add  that  Israel  had  something  infinitely  better — ^the 
revelation  of  the  one  true  God.  A  good  summary  of  the 
history  of  town  B  is  given  in  §23. 

In  the  discussion  of  Stratum  A  (chap.  II)  our  interest 
is  focussed  upon  two  chief  points — ^the  singular  t3rpe  of 
house  construction  at  TBM  and  the  occupation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  With  regard  to  the  former  the  ordinary  house 
of  TBM  consisted  of  “a  large  room  with  four  stone  pillars 
and  a  smaller  room  in  back”  (p.  49).  The  author  has 
previously  emphasized  the  native  energy  that  must  have 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  these  pillars.*  This  type 
of  construction  has  almost  no  parallel  from  any  other  exca¬ 
vation  and  this  fact  argues  for  its  likely  connection  with  the 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Piecing  together  the  evidence 
of  a  vast  quantity  of  clay  loom-weights  found  in  the  dig 


*For  the  three  earlier  publications  see  Vols.  XII,  XIII,  XVII. 

Archaeology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible  (APB),  ch.  II. 

*  Excavating  Kirjath-sepher*  s  Ten  Cities. 

*Cf.  APB,  pp.  114-116. 
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and  the  recovery  of  a  number  of  dye-vats,  the  author  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  is  probable  that  the  stone  pillars  had  more  than 
a  mere  structural  function  and  are  intimately  related  to  the 
use  of  vertical  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  TBM  had  the  double  occupation  of 
farming  and  craftsmanship. 

If  there  was  one  keen  disappointment  in  the  excavations 
it  was  that  the  town  did  not  for  the  archaeologist  fulfill  its 
name,  ‘‘Booktown,”  or  “Town-of-the-scribe.”  No  extensive 
archives  were  uncovered — only  a  few  brief  inscriptions. 
Outstanding  among  these  were  the  two  stamped  jar-handles 
bearing  impressions  of  the  seal  of  Eliakim,  steward  of  King 
Jehoiachin  of  Judah.*  Objects  from  Stratum  A  other  than 
pottery  (Chap.  Ill)  included:  several  stone  cosmetic  palettes 
in  which  mineral  substances  of  facial  paints  were  prepared 
(§48)  a  number  of  weights,  important  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  system  of  weights  and  measures;  some 
iron  tools  and  weapons  and  a  small  amount  of  jewelry. 

Chapter  IV  dealing  with  the  potter’s  technique  at  TBM 
is  written  jointly  by  J.  L.  Kelso  of  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  and  J.  Palin  Thorley,  professor  of  ceramics 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Since  the  revolutionary  dis¬ 
covery  of  Sir  Flinders  Petrie  in  1890,  unpainted  pottery  has 
slowly  but  surely  become  one  of  the  chiefest  of  chronological 
criteria  for  the  archaeologist.  Attention  is  given  in  this 
chapter  to  the  potter’s  workshop,  his  probable  methods  and 
the  material  substance  with  which  he  worked.  Real  tribute 
is  paid  Israelite  craftsmanship.  “Thus  the  old  view  that  the 
Israelites  had  no  artistic  skill  must  certainly  be  revised  in 
the  field  of  ceramics”  (p.  100).  One  is  impressed  with  the 
painstaking  attention  to  detail  that  the  writers  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  have  shown  (cf.  the  porosity  tests,  §119,  the  detailed 
kiln  studies,  §121,  and  the  study  of  particular  pottery  types 
of  Stratum  A  of  TBM,  §§122  ff.).*  All  of  which  leads  us  to 
emphasize  that  archaeology  is  not  a  field  for  the  amateur 
who  ventures  forth  armed  with  his  only  weapon — an  earnest 
desire  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  true.  Contrariwise,  archae¬ 
ology  is  a  field  of  science  and  one  of  such  magnitude  that 
it  requires  the  combined  efforts  of  the  linguist,  architect, 
surveyor,  photographer,  ceramicist,  chemist,  anthropologist. 


*See  APB,  pp.  125f.,  and  The  Bibl.  Arch,,  Dec.  1942. 

"APB,  pp.  122f. 

"This  treatment  is  unique  among  archaeological  publications.  Cf.  the  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  American  Schools,  No.  91,  pp.  28  ff.  for  a  continuation  of 
Kelso’s  pottery  analyses. 
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doctor  of  medicine/  and  skilled  workers  from  a  host  of 
other  related  scientific  fields.  Yet,  in  all  this,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  faithful  concord  that  exists  beWeen  archae¬ 
ological  data  and  the  Old  Testament.’® 

A  final  brief  chapter  on  the  pottery  of  the  fourth  cam¬ 
paign  from  Stratum  A,  completes  the  book  except  for  the 
appendices,  indices  and  plates.  The  plates  include  clear 
floor-plans  of  Strata  A  and  B  as  well  as  photographs  and 
drawings  of  all  types  of  Israelite  pottery.  We  are  convinced 
of  the  enduring  value  of  this  diligent  and  laborious  example 
of  Dr.  Albright’s  work  for  student  and  scholar  alike,  and  of 
its  indispensable  usefulness  for  a  true  portrayal  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel  from  Abraham  to  Christ. 

The  Anti-Anthropomorphisms  op  the  Greek  Pentateuch. 

By  Charles  T.  Fritsch.  Princeton  University  Press, 

Princeton.  81  pp.  $2.00. 

As  noted  in  the  preface,  this  work  was  originally  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Litera¬ 
tures  in  Princeton  University  as  a  thesis  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  The  eradication  or  moderation  of  the  anthropomor¬ 
phisms  of  the  Masoretic  text  by  the  LXX  translators  has  been 
generally  recognized  by  scholars  since  the  beginning  of 
scientific  study  of  the  Greek  Bible,  but  until  this  work  no 
one  had  collated  and  classified  the  various  examples.  To 
these  examples  the  author  has  added  his  comments  and 
from  them  drawn  his  conclusions.  A  full  bibliography  and 
index  of  Scripture  references  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

The  author  uses  the  term  anti-anthropomorphism  in  two 
senses.  “First,  in  the  technical,  or  narrow  sense  of  the  word, 
where  it  refers  specifically  to  the  avoidance  of  attributing 
human  form  to  God.  Included  in  this  is  also  the  denial  to 
God  of  human  emotions  and  passions  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  term 
anti-anthropomorphism  is  used  also  in  the  general  sense  of 
removing  or  moderating  any  attribute,  thought,  or  action 
connected  with  God  which  might  lower  his  dignity,  or  de¬ 
grade  his  honor  or  character.” 

The  examples  given  in  the  work  are  clear  and  forceful. 
Perhaps  a  further  word  should  be  added  concerning  the  LXX 
translation  of  Numbers  11:1  (p.  13).  According  to  R. 
Kittel's  second  edition  of  Bihlia  Hebraica  (1909),  21  mss. 


"Cf.  the  annual  of  the  American  Schools,  Vol.  XVII,  §66. 

'"Kelso’s  article  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October- December,  1940,  pp.  476  ff. 
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read  “in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,”  which  reading  is  followed  by 
the  Peshitta  and  the  Targums.  The  LXX  may  also  have 
read  this  latter  text.  In  either  case,  however,  the  Greek 
represents  an  anti-anthropomorphism  as  may  be  observed 
from  the  examples  presented  by  the  author  (p.  12). 

The  conclusion  may  be  stated  well  in  the  author’s  own 
words  (p.  65).  “The  LXX  stands  at  that  point  where 
Greek  influence  begins  to  make  itself  manifest  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  religion.  The  Seventy,  however,  were  restrained  by  the 
need  of  making  a  faithful  translation,  and  thus  did  not  con¬ 
sistently  express  their  anti-anthropomorphic  attitude.  This 
tendency  nevertheless  is  strong  enough  to  give  to  the  LXX 
a  unique  character  and  a  somewhat  different  conception  of 
God  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.” 

The  book  is  to  be  highly  commended. 
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